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* RHODESIA 


The order restricting the Uberties of Garfield Todd, a former Prime 
“nister of Rhodesia, is the latest sign of the intransigence of Tan Smith's 
quite government. By the time this issue of Peace News Is on sale, Mr 
*mhith may have made his declaration of Independence, and all the incatcu- 
ble consequences may have started to unroll. 


tn the present crisis, it seems to have been largely overlooked that the 
‘-%uble has built up because of the do-nothing pulicies of successive British 
|°Vernments. Rhodesia has had Internal self-government for over forty 
Tab during which time the social, educational and political position of 
© African majority has been scandalously depressed. 1 is very late in 
~~ day for London to remember its responsibilities, and it 1s worth remem 
tute that even this government seems to be making greater efforts to 
me to an agreement with our white “kith and kin” than in meeting 
demands of the African leaders. Instead of the constitutional conference 
tch Joshua Nkomo has called for, which would seek the transfer of power 
* the majority, the British government has taken its stand on principles 
ith relegate African rule to the Indetinite future, allowing the Initiative 
vest with Mr Smith. 


Ukewise, the British peace movement has neglected the situation until 
ne have reached a polnt at which the most Pass advocated “ solution ” 
. the crisis Is the use of force - threatened alike hy the British and 
Sodeslan governments, and by the African nationalist movements. Any 
Nar eeet attempts to grapple with the problem - on the lines of the non 
ailent campaign planned in 1962 when Northern Rhodesia faced a similar 
TIkla - have sunk without trace. 


When will we learn from our repeated fatlures to think ahead? Even if 
tej ate, Most probably too Jate in Rhodesia, tt is surely time that we took 


“rlously the suggestions of people who are thinking ahead in other areas: 
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re Weeks ago, for instance, Peace News published an article by Robert 
ayn and Paul Salstrom of the New England Committee for Non violent 
ons in which they propose serious preparations for a non-violent 
on aston ” of SouthWest Africa next year, when a World Court decision 
Bata country is expected. Do we take ideas Hike this serlously or not? 
the Mer way, the time to say so is now; we should not let things drift until 


heen Sts arrives and we can discuss the idea as yet another might-have 
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VIETNAM 


Although it is too soon yet to know the 
full details, it is clear that last weekend's 
demonstrations in the United States have 
had a considerable effect on opinion 
there. Tens of thousands of people have 
been on the march, all over the country, 
and this achievement of simultaneous 
nationwide demonstrations is itself an 
impressive feat. Even more is the depth 
of commitment shown by some of the 
participants, such as the 22-year-old 
David Miller, arrested for publicly des. 
troying his call-up card in defiance of a 
federal jaw which threatens a five-year 
prison sentence and $10,000 fine. 


Mr Miller's act was shown on television 
throughout the country, Already, it has 
aroused the anger of congressmen and 
senators, who are calling the anti-con- 
scription campaign of the Students for a 
Democratic Society “ treason,” President 
Johnson is reported to be worried about 
the demonstrations, in case they are 
* misinterpreted" by America’s adver- 
saries as “ reflecting the nation’s mood,” 
An estimate of the American mood, 
different from the official one, Was in 
fact made by the Washington corres- 
pondent of The Times on Monday: 


“The vast majority support President 
Johnson, but there is no enthusiasm 
in it... there is no stamach for the 
violence of American destruction. 
Consciences do not seem to be as- 
suaged by the wholesale shipments of 
artificial limbs, the eall for plastic 
surgeons, and the dispatch of teams 


to care for hundreds of thousands of 
refugees.” 


This correspondent goes on to speak of 
America being above the “simple fury 
manity" which would be revolted by its 
tactics in Vietnam, and he says of the 
demonstrations; “The United States 
would be poorer if they had not taken 
place.” 


In Britain too there have been demon- 
strations. They have been smaller than 
the American ones, and some of the 
impressions our correspondents report in 
these pages are critical. It is, however, 
important that some British people have 
felt it necessary to make known their 
support of those Americans who are 
opposed to the war. We should also 
recognise the courage and commitment 
of those who consciously committed civil 
disobedience, at least one of whom, Jane 
Graham, has. refused to pay a fine and 
zone to prison for a month. 


The magistrate at Marlborough Street, 
Mr Gradwell, has imprisoned some other 
demonstratars until they can produce 
sureties for binding-over orders, In ad- 
dition, he has refused to accept people 
offering sureties if they themselves have 
had. previous convictions, and he has 
refused people time to pay fines, If, as 
has been suggested, he proves to haye 
exceeded his legal powers in taking these 
actions, these cases need to be inveati- 
gated, But any disquiet here should not 
obscure the other issues of the week 
end: the quality of the demonstrations 
and the continuing discussion about 
policy, between “aligned” and ‘nom 
aligned” wings of the movement - and 
belween those whe do and do not accept 
a nonviolent code of behaviour for de 
mornstrations, Uf these matters can he 
fiscussed in a way which will lead to 
more effective action in the future, it 
will be worth doing, and our goal of a 
just peace in Vietnam coukl be that 
mach nearer. 


Serious faces in the crawd who 
demonstrated in Trafalgar Square 
last Saturday as part of the Viethan 
weekend organised in response to 
an appeal made by the American 
peace movement, As we ge to press, — 
reports of demonstrations around 
the worki are still coming in, In 


America, some 16,000 people dee 


monstrated in New York, and about > 
4,000 people were preventad by 
the watine from marching on the - 
Oakland Military Terminal, Arrests 
were made at Madison, Wisconsin, 
when a group formed to place an 
Air Foree base commander under 
citizen's arrest. Tn London, 78 
people appeared in the magistrates’ 
courts last Monday after a week: 
end of demonstrations. In Aher- 
deen, a siidn was staged in a police 
station. , . Fuller reporta of the 
rotest weekend appear on pages 
, 4, Pand 12. iets i 
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POSTAL SUESCRIPTION RATES 


Great Urttain: 3 menths 13s, 6 months 46a, 
1 yeur 50s, 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s, 6 months 24s. 
bo year 468. Add lus p.a for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


orth African and Middle East: 3 months 138 9d, 
@ months 37s 6d, 1 year 52s. 


India, Africa and South East Asta: 
lés, 6 months 33s, 1 year 66s, 


Australis, New Zealand and Far East: @ months 
iss, 6 months 36s, 1 year 64s. 


Werth America: 310 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
APEC, 160 North [5th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News § Caledonian Rd London N 
FARES sotto bed KZ oan. . ile oe v 


4 months 
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PIANOS MOVED 220 CAMDEN HiGH STREET RWI 


20th Anniversary 


League for Democracy 
in Greece 


CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.L 


(nearest underground: Holborn) 
Saturday October 23 at 7 pm 
Stamatis Mercouris 
(Greek MP, former minister) 
Mark Dragoumls 
(ex-MP, journalist) 
Lord Soper. Jack Lindsay 


FIEMS of Tony & Betty Antbatielos 
and the “Frederika demonstrations” 


Admission free. Greek refreshments. 


THE ORDER OF TIDE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 0 pm, Sunday 24 October 
Weigh House Chureh Wall 

Binney St (opp Selfridges) 

Antony Batos: “A Christian Social Order” 


ARMS AND LABOUR 


Discussion conference organised by 
CND Labour Cttee and LCS Politi- 
cal Committee 

KONNI ZILLIACUS MP 

JOYCE BUTLER MP 

Chairman: Alfred Lomas 


at Iriends House, Ruston Road 
Saturday 23 October, 2.30 to §.30 pm 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar, Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 


Classified 


Terins: 6d per word, min. 42 Discounts for 
series. Rox No. is extra. Cash with order (nat 
sturaps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Hox 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Births 


TO GLENYS & PETER CRUMP - a_gir} 
Brouwyn, bora 12 October at City of London 
Maternity Hospital, N.4 


Coming events 


LONDON ANARCHISTS meet at Lamb & Flag, 
ai Garrick St on Sunday. 7.45 pm sharp, 24 
Oct; group business meeting and discussion of 
Vietnam demonstration. 


Personal 


ASSOCIATION IN DEFENCE of the National 
Health Service, The Patients Charter. Hackney 
Women's Group: UPP 20640, Hornsey Women's 
Group: MQU 9868, North Islington Group; ARC 
1342. All enquiries welcome. New groups please 
contact Hackney Group (evenings). 


HELP YOURSELF to 13d for every copy of 
Peace News you sell. Distributors and seers 
wanted in every district, group or callege 
Quantities 7s 8d dozen sale or return Posters 
und publicity leaflets avathable free, Write to 
Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, N.}. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send sinall urine sample and two guineas fee. 
Hadley Laboratories Lid (Dept PN), 18 Ifarvist 
Read, London N.W.6 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 


your purchases will pay a dtvidend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 

WHO KNOWS CND-supporter Nicola Smith? 
She is working in @ shop near Oxford Circus, 
London, Box 406 

Publications 

ANY BOOK IN) PRINT can be supplicd by 
Wfousmans to all parts of the world. Book 


tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 


books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery ctc, 9.30 to 6 weekdays, to 
1 pm Saturdays. 5 Caledontan Road, Kings 


Cross, Landon N.t. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle ugainst apur- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
munths 17s. Hox 1917, Cape Town, S.A. 


NEW VIETNAM LEAFLET 
drawal Now - 73 signatures - 
for discussions inside the movement. 3s 6d 
per 106 from Peter Cadogan, 5 Acton Way, 
Cambridge, or John Papworth, 22 Nevern Road, 
London S.W.5. 


Negotiate With 
especially suitable 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

4s complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date. town, place (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displaycul advertisement, 

Remember to order copies pf veace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd, N.1. 


21 October, Thursday 


MANCHESTER 13. 2.30 to mptdnight. University 
Students Union, Oxford Hoad, Viefham Teach: 
in, all welcome. Enquiries ARD 4334 


22 October, Friday 


LONDON N.22. 7.30 Kings Arms, High 
toad, Wood) Green ‘Folk nite’? with Dave 
Butcher, Noel Murphy, Daye Hicks and others 
YCND 


22-28 October, Fri-Thurs 
ATLON tHants), 1b.50 
(Sun 4.30-8.30 pan}. Friends Meeting 


Church Street, ICY exhibition (theme 
needs uf the poorer nations *') SoF. 


23 October, Saturday 


FYPING - HARLOW. 10.30 am assemble Epping 


book a classified or 


pm 


am to 8.30 pm = datly 
Hause, 


** Ohi 


Church for march to Harlow 2 pm Warlow 
Town Hall Square, demonstration for peace 
and disarmament, YCND and UCitherturian 
Group. 

GLDUCESTER, 7.30-9.30 pin. Friends Mevting 


ifouse, Greyfriars. Poetry and folk sang against 


military, organised by Whisper and Shaut, 
collect{on for Medical Aid to Vietnam, admir 
ston 2s 6d, 

LONDON S.W.16. 255 pm Co-op Hall, Grey- 


YCND Autumn Fair. 


LONDON W.C,t. 7 pm. Conway Hail, Red Lion 
Square. 20th Anniversary meeting of League 
for Dormocracy in Greece, 


UXBRIDGE. 6.30 pm. Friends Meating House, 
Belniont Koad. *' Peace - 4m a concrete founda- 
tion.’ Speaker from Eirene (international 
voluntary service organisation operating in 
Morocea.) 


23-24 October, Sat-Sun 


PAIGNTON, Weekend discussion conference at 
*' Sea-Joy,"’ Elmsieigh Park. (Sat froin 3 pm, 
Sun to & pm). Theme: non-violence. Speakers: 
Philip Seed, Pat Arrowsmith, Joba Papworth 
Send lis deposit to Miss M. Kennedy, Lenden 
Cottage, Hartley Avenue. Plymouth, CND, 


hound Lane, Streatham 


ore ee rer wr rrr errr morrow wer rrr rrr rrr rr rrrrr 


It’s your cash we're after — but our Endsleigh 


Christmas Cards 


are tremendous value for your money 


Peace News is desperately short of funds, but you can help 
without spending a penny more than you have budgeted for 
Christmas, You simply make sure to buy all your Christinas 
cards and gifts from our Christmas List 


23-29 October, Sat-Fri 


LONDON W.C.2. Weekdays 12-8 pm, Sunday 
2-8 pm. Westminster Friends Meeting House, 
52 $t Martins Lane. Exhib{tion in eonnection 
with Internutional Co-operation Year to be 
opened 3 pm Saturday by Vera Brittain, SoF, 


24 October, Sunday 


BRIGHTON, 3 pm. Union Chureh, Queen Sq. 
Civie Service te mark International Co-opera- 
tion Year, Pastor Martin Niemoller. ICY, UNA, 
SoF, TWG, IFL ete 


LONDON S.W.L, 
Cluh, Whiteball 


2.40-6.30 pm. National Liberal 
Place. Anti-Anartheid confer- 


ence, inglading campaign in S.W. Africa, 
Speakers inelude: Roth First, J, Kozongutzi 
and Neville Rubin. Apply to A-A Mavement, 


&9 Churlotte Sl, W.t 


LONDON W.1, 3.39 pm. Weigh’ House Church 


Hall, Binney St (app Selfridges) Antony 
Bates: " A Christian Social Order.’ Order af 
the Great Companions 

LONDON W.0C.2. pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting Wouse, 52 8t Martins Lane, Annual 
Pesce News readers’ meeting. 


26 October, Tuesday 


LONDON WAC.E 7.15 pm 6 Endsleigh &t, 
London Area monthly mig open to all incnibers 
for discussion, planning and reports, PPU. 


27 October, Wednesday 


KRNADFORD. 7.45 pm. Left Club, 6 Edmund 
St. G. Kenneth Wilson on “' Education for 
Peace accompanied by film programme. 
PPU 


Adult School Wall, 
National Secular 


CROYDON. 8 pm. Gallery, 
Park Lane. Speaker from 
Society. YCND 


LONDON N.t. & pm. S-W Islington Labour 
Party Rooms, 295 Upper St. Paul Foot (atulhor 
of Penguin Special: “ immigration and Race 
in British Potities ’'). Fabian Society. 


LONDON W.C.E. 7.30 
Meeting on Racialism 
Kepper and Nail Collins 


28 October, Thursday 


ALTON (Hants). 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Church Street. ICY each-in, Subject: 
Flow much more? - aid to the poorer natfons,”” 
Speakers; Walter Birmingham and Liberal and 
Labour candidates. SaF. 


LONDON E.11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, PPI group discussion, 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Series 
of talks and discussions on Latin America. 
Ur Moritz Eiris Villegas: ‘* Venezuela,"’ SoP. 


pm. 6 
organised 


Endsleigh Street 
by Douglas 


It features an unequalled 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTER ROOM. Large, ne 
decorated, with baleony in mansion flat. 
of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian 
CHIswick 3565. 


HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE, Modern 3-hed haute 
to young family, rent approx £9 pW, ine. 
N.W.5. GUL 677u after 7. 


wi) 
Use |] 
only: 


Accommodation wanted 


UNMARRIED GIRL graduate, expoctalt ; 
mother, working Mayfair, secks accommodaler 
in tolerant houschold, Box 405. 


Situations vacant 


UNMETHODICAL WRITER  secks methodlat 
Personal Secretary with pone shorthand) he 
§ ton area. Might suit alder person. Te d 
sington are g I 


ICY 


| 
| 
ate ; A 
Exhibition showing international | 
co-operation in action. | 
23-29 October 
Westininster Friends Meeting | 
House, 52 St Martins Lane, W.C.2: | 
OMicial opening by VERA BRITTAIN 
Saturday October 23, 3 pm | 
Hours of opening Weekdays 12-8 pm 
Sunday 2-8 pm 
ADMISSION FREE | 
Od acces eens 
f renounce war and tw will never § 
Baupport or sanctlon another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peacé 
Pledge Union send your pledge 1 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppare 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC] | 


——— 


LONDON OPINION WE 


monthly forums on current prob 
lems, erises, new ideas, ther 
for members and supporters ‘ 
peace groups in the Londen are? 
First Monday of each month, 
commencing 

1 November, 1965, al 7.30 pm 

6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 


Consultative Committee of Peace 
Organisations 


A weeke 
yer in 
_— | Mitchell 


/ ; : ¢; Ware, 
LABOUR IN VAIN is a new tay W his | 
recording by Eltham & Ssidelll Sunday . 
CND; send 3s for 7 days Joan, of Hor Siit 
Lewis Road, Sidcup, Kent. 1 | 
“They've done it again!” - Pat Kil@ |--——_ 
“Please accept the enclosed writ ip 


-H. Wilso! 
ae 

no 

Dee 


FRANCE 
—~- Mouvement Contre 


L'Amament Atomique Fenn Mot 
(MCAA) LPoneg Mo 
(Signatures now being conected gyiee of 
against the French Tests) the chal. 
Contacts across the English Channel here wer 
wanted: oo] falgar 
Achille Chasant, Tech. school teacher. RoePart ih Shoutis 
sible for Dept, 62 (Pas de Calatyy) BS CF ae work 
de la Liane, Houlogne-sar-Mer 82. «ape ot ders 
Lucien Minet, manual work teacher. Sel gga” | Nyy) 00 
af Boulogne group, 58 rue Meaurepailes ty Or oO 
lugne-sur-Mer 62. — aerttt y t talens 
Jean Garaé, Psychologist. Seerctary “rs poly Ch aos 
qyoup. 22 rue Bosstuct Bat, A, Whes- “uarg 
Arras 62. y ren Nited ree 
Christ. Fourcel, jptudent, Bucreiany y i ™ TOP 
group. 43 rue Bollaert, Lens 62. UA r . 
Jean Mouchel, peinter, Dunkerque corres u ous ‘ 
ent, 7 rue Koubaix, Resendaet a9 (NaF tt . teng 
Send addresses in France ta Gerard, eff} ' Rood te 


Dacchsel (international campaigners 


Raad, London No (Block letters, selection of two dozen new Christmas cards at 3d to 10d each, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 14 Xpregg VS 
please.) and ut Icast a hundred other colourful desizns on which you can —_— a very 
earn discounts of up to 60%. There are diaries, calendars, a fine ye | Soil ih 
Naine assortment of book and stationery gifts, gift packaging and lots ISLINGTON COUNCIL FOR Vout 1s 
my fae more. Please help us by selling to all your friends - send your PEACE IN VIETNAM —owa, z 
order NOW for CONFERENCE yall | Ate, 00 
Address Sample Set: 24 new designs 10s 6d post [ree Islington Central Methodist Chure! } to hint th 
Ae De ane Trial Pack: 6 new designs 3s post free Palmer Place, Liverpool Road, 8" “nd left 
Peace Diary fey 1966 is Gd (post Sd) ayy 


Saturday Oct 30, 4,15-7 pm 
Hlustrated lists - free y p 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS - Peace News - HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


a A PP 


National speakers: ort. 
Ralph Bond, Pau) Foot and other’ oe i 
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ant 


Large, newl 
sion flat, Use 
eturian only: 


1 d-bed hous 
£9 p.w, ine 


ted 
expectant 
commodation 


m thodical 
prthand Kem 
1) Box 404: 


28 pm 
pm 


l never 


- =" VIETNAM 
“8 PROTEST 
ioN WEEKEND 


ey pralt | 
ay ries 
mrters o 
on area 
nth 
pin 
Vir A weekend's protest against. the 
ay in Vietnam. Above: Adrian 
| the reads poetry in Trafalgar 
new tapey Nauare, and Be rir and Russell tears 
- sidcll his Labour Party card. Right: 
Al Sunday night’s sitdewn in Grosve- 
foan, Hor & 
| quare. 
Pat Kill? ee 2 SS 
d wi 
. ae = Poets for 
ree \Deace 
ue ly, 
pit MeGrath writes: The Poets for 


Mite reading: which preceded the Com- 
pie of 100 demonstration in ‘Prafalear 
lhe se lust Saturday suffered from being 
then “rst oof its kind. Lessons | learnest 
he. & Were that to read effectively in 
iy laigar Square you have ti read slow- 
ii Sttanting, and read your most ” pub- 
Ne Works © paems that can he readily 
tity rstood una first hearing by a larre 
Wa ay of peaple. This, apart from iis 
tue talent, was why Adrian Mitehell was 
ay 4 osucvess. Heo has read in’ the 
ited hefore und his work is ideally 
Q for such aceasians. 


sg Os | ‘ingidents " helped ta ereate 
t Oi tension amon the poets, Cfension 
stood Teadings is, | think, usually 

\ thing.) An irate American cur 
a ie Adrian Mitchell) and began to 
3 I a, AS his disagreements with the poi 3 


tected 


‘hannel 


a 
= 6 
= i 3 
Se . os Be Be = 
-_ = 
= Ea a7 er 


ei A ny 'y violent way. Then he went over 

Moki Microphone ane told Dick Wil 

ik Noni 9 Stop reading, [asked him if he 

“tow Uke to say something to the 

Yome This che didi When he made 

all I Mriog '@actionary remarks about. South 

vivelt loys the crowd had something to day 

Ni? nq left He finished his “speech” quickly 
The : 

tay, 1 lee wanted to have a word with 

sek: x ibe ig pays One of the three New. York 

VALE at hig king part, after he had read his 

tl Allen “Ginsherg’s “ Howl,” 


The Keys Howl? is) perhaps even 
inure &narehistie than Giushers’s, si that 
is possible. Jolin Rely of the Cominil 
tee of 100 manazed ta hold the police 


ai, however. anid Keys’ pusapart was 
left in peace, 
liamediately utter this imerdent, Dick 


Wileocks, who rans poetry readings at 
ihe Peanuts Club, stepped up fa the 
micrephone to give his reading anid 


asked the audience fo join him in saying a 
fourletler obscene word. 1 was, he said, 
the most ohscene word be knew. E was 
atanding just behind Wileouks at this 
point and TE could see the policemen 
scullered around the square suddenly 
concentrating very hard on the paeiry 
teading. Dick's obscene word was, how: 
ever, “bomb,” and they dont prosecute 
people for @asing that 
It was extremely diflent to "feel" the 
audienve reaction from the plinth Sa 
mich is gang an dn the square . every- 
thing fram flocks of wig ilappine 
fieeons to peaple habling small meetings 
of their awn - and the aecoustics are sa 
Precarious CUrafie naises and passinik 
jets) that at times | thenght the reading 
bad been a complete nitstake. People T 
teiked io inter, however, said that they 
thought i bad been a success. One meni- 
ber of the audience sald: “It was good 
to stand around in the square and hear 
all those crazy people reeite their poetry 
much - More interesting. than — the 
speeches later,” 


The poets who fook part in the poctic 


demonstration, an ch was Orn: inised 
jointly by Peace ews and the Cammii 
tee of 100. were Adnan Mitchell, Mike 
Horowitz, Calvin Hemiton, Jahn Keys, 


Bick Wit 
‘ainlight did 


Barnard, 
Harry 


dae fterke, Roger 
cocks and myself, 


nut qake the reading, but read a poen, 
specially wriften fur the accasma, duce 
the xpeecliumen and folksininga Oat 
followed Adrian Altehedi @as also call. 
ed upon ta read agin lates 


The readingaderaoustiation tlarwhed with 
& pOelic sneeee aApalsl fie war iA 
Vietnam from Pete Grewna and Silke 
Horowilts. 


Grosvenor 


oquare: a 


personal view 


Koy Poyie wriues: ina recent report on 
the Conmuiltes af 100 ~ Way Ahead” 
conference, Pat Acrowstmuth sigpestet 
dat it was time the Commnuiter packed 
Up and went home After witnessing 1s 
vifurts ducte the Vielnam weekend 
would strongly raigrate that suggestian. 
(One is tempted to add that when many 
of them get there the first thing’ they 
night do jis to have awash, but perhaps 
that.is not in the spirit of nonviolence) 


What is seriainiy far from the spirit af 
nonviolence is ‘the ivpe of behaviour 
exbifiited: last weekend, and it iis ba 
me that if would-be a disservis 
peace movement te “rail to bring " 
peapie’s nalice a little af what went on. 

The British Council for Pesee in Viet: 
nam had arg anised a BB hour vigil aut 


@ to the. 
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Ve eke ek Seces Reet ee Been Aa CO Ne he Me Fag ene emt mae 


US Wmbassy, This started at 
Saturday morning and pro 
without a hitch, through 
the day, Vigillers came and went, and at 
times over SU were moving slawly: un 
and down directly opposite the EB mibassy. 
Then, in. the middie af the évening; 
the Conmmiites of 100 niareh arrived) © 
4 had come from oa Trafalmar. Square: 
rally, at which a minute crowd listened) 
fa some quite ordinary folk singing ine 
terspersed with a selection of speeches 
which varied from the pedestrian to the 
risible, Amongst them Was quite the 
worst public utterance T have aver ax 
erienced (Heard is the wrone words: 
t consisted of an inesherent and hyeterin - 
cal scream hy Jahn Rety, which one 
fathered was mainly directed, at the TY 
cameramen, Poor Joan Baez, who ae 
peared just before the end, must have. 
wondered what ahe hat walked into. tt 
a few sentences she told ve that HY we 
want to rhd the world of violence we 
mort make 4 start on that wreck: fig. 
within our own hearts, The membare. 
of her audience showed how. tre they | 
espoused this laudable sentiment when, 
an hour . tater, — they Were yelling 
“hastardy * and prostituies i the: 
polices, ands Crucily David bebe " a 
the darkened Embassy. Bi 
At neo paint during the gally) wag it, 
mentioned in my hearing what farm 2 aoa 
demonstration at the Foal ey Was Kole 
to taka Wa were aRy moing to vigil, 
the Embasay.'> in this ve Le 
people (arrived: in. ihe aqnare, 
thenuelyes: im front ar. thet: mh 
in rand: 2 i ‘ 


side the 
am oan 
ceeded quietly, 


a 
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GROSVENOR 
SQUARE 


from page 3 


One or two people suggested through 
loud Nailers that the whale body might 
start moving around the square and form 
one large vigil, but individual respons!- 
bility demanded that they stand firm and 
hurl abuse, either individually or collec- 
tively, at the police and the building. 


‘Thus jt was that half-an-hour after Peter 
Cadogan had gone away saying “I’m 
off; it'll be all right now,” the Commis- 
sioner’s Regulations were invoked, the 
area in front of the Embassy slowly 
but. firmly cleared and then closed, and 
the vigil, which bad been re-started over 
to one side, confined for the rest of its 
life to the three sides of the square 
away from the huilding in question. 


The net result of the Committee's inde- 
pendent presence was to sour relations 
with the police, which had hitherto been 
amicable, shift the vigil awav from the 
Embassy, and lay a foundation of dis- 
gmintlement amongst newly arriving 
vigillers al being kept at arm's length 
from their objective for no apparent 
reason. This disgruntlement led to fur- 
ther arrests later in the night. So much 
for the united peace movement. But 
there was always the morrow. 

The vigillers kept their witness through- 
out Sunday; as the last half-hour was 
reached Committee militants re-appeared 
and handed out leaflets with the cus- 
tomary exhortations. “For our demon- 
stration 1o be effective, there must be 
no violence on our part...” “ Please 
remember that shouting . .. will help 
nobody.” “We suggest that if the police 
stop us from reaching the Embassy, 
everyone sits down.” 


One waited and hoped. Would one wit- 
ness a return to the old spirit; hundreds 
advancing as far as possible and then 
aitting calmly; quietly and cheerfully 
backing their conviction with their 
bodies? Unfortunately not! The sad 
charade which has become familiar was 
repeated. Police cordon moves in, tiny 
minority refuse to move and take the 
consequences; vast majority, including 
Committee militants, allow themselves 
to be moved slowly back by the cordon, 
shambling and shuffling along, muttering 
the odd oath, shouting the occasional 
slogan, generally being as awkward as 
possible; getling picked off in ones and 
wos as a policeman takes a particular 
dislike to a word, a gesture or a hair- 
cut. 


Down one street; round the corner and 
up another; fresh cordon; slow, smould- 
ering retreat; repeat unedifying specta- 
cle ad nauseam. At least they didn’t sing 
“We Shall Not Be Moved!" More than 
one policeman was saying it, however. 
Then a slow shuffle (called a “ march” 
hy a later speaker) completely  sur- 
rounded by police, along the Oxford 
Street pavement towards Speakers’ Cor- 
ner. At this stage the police seem to have 
taken the initiative to such an extent 
that one almost expected to find two 
of them carrying the head banner. 


Brief meeting in Hyde Park “The 
climate of opinion and the numbers did 
not seem right for a mass sit down,” 
says one speaker. “ There are some forty 
of our friends under arrest. Maybe,” 
says Peter Cadogun, * we should be with 
them.” (Weak applause.) Maybe indeed 
“What we need is a new movement,” 
says another. God forbid that there 
should be any more scope for incestuous 
relationships in the peace movement. 


“Well, if no one elae wants to speak 
VN closa the meeting, It’s only ten past 
elght; that gives you plenty of time 
before closing time.” 


It's only an jdea, but maybe we have 
reached closing time. Unless, that is, 
there can be some rekindling and re- 
application of the ideals, the dedication, 
and the determination of those who 
sturted the Committee so many obstruc- 
ions ago; or alee dissolution and quick 
Little could be worse than the present 
apectacte. 


eS 


Warbey walks out 


A Peace News reporter writes: When 
Bertrand Russell tore up his Labour 
Party card at last Thursday night’s 
YCND meeting on “One Year of Labour 
Government,” the audience applauded 
with huge approval, while on the plat- 
form William Warbey and Olive Gibbs 
sat with anmns folded, obviously embar- 
rassed. Willian Warbey, the left-wing 
MP who has attracted attention for his 
opposition to Wilson's Vietnam policy, 
sat on looking tense and red, and at the 
end of Russell’s speech he walked out. 


After the meeting Mr Warbey told the 
ress that he objected to the meeting 
vcing converted “by obvious  stage- 
management” inta a demonstration 
against the Labour Party. If there was 
stage-management, it was on Bertrand 
Russell's part, not that of the YCND 
organisers, who deny they had _ fore- 
knowledge of the incident. But if the 
meeting became a demonstration against 
the Labour Party, it was hecause Wil- 
liam Warbey, the speaker most closely 
committed to the Labour Party, did not 
Stay to speak. 

After he tore up his card, Lord Russell 
called for a movement leading towards a 
new party, “more nearly like the one 
for which Kelr Hardie struggled.” One 
anarchist remarked in disbelief: “93 
years old, tears up his Labour Party 


card and wants to start a new party!” 


Other speakers also declared their attl- 
tudes. Ceci} Ballantine announced that 
he had sent back his party card when 
the Immigration White Paper came out. 
Olive Gibbs said that she intended to 
stay in the Labour Party to fight for 
peace and socialism. George Clark found 
the issue virtually irrelevant in face of 
the aes confronting the peace move- 
ment. 


Although Mr Warbey claimed that Rus- 
sell's action prevented “ serious discus- 
sion” of Labour policy, Cecil Ballantine 
analysed the government's record very 
carefully, accusing it of breaking five 
election pledges with its Vietnam policy, 
the retention of the independent deter- 
rent, the MLIF/ANF proposals, the east 
of Suez policy, and the ineffectiveness 
of the Minister for Disarmament. 


George Clark called for a new move- 
ment, but not one which would lead 
to a new party. He wanted 4 new atti- 
tude to politics, a recognition, best ex- 
pressed under the term “civil rights,” 
that it is the quality of life which is 
important. He and the other speakers 
managed to make clear how much the 
peace movement suffers by placing its 
hopes in the Labour Party; it is a pity 
that William Warbey did not stay to 
hear them, 


A JUST WAR? 


Peter Cadogan writes: At the October 
15 meeting in Camden Town fall, called 
by the British Council for Peace in 
Vietnam, Ims Murdoch, the first speaker, 
called the war in Vietnam “a just war.” 
John Eber, of the BCPV secretariat, said 
that Iris Murdoch had “set the tone of 
the meeting" and that the “ Vietnamese 
dee le were fighting for their home- 
and.” He went on to draw a close anal- 
ogy hetween Vietnam today and the 
osition of this country in 1940. 1f Hitler 
had Janded, “ wouldn't we have fought 
him with every stick and stone and 
kitehen sink ...” What was happening 
in Vietnam was “sacrifice in a just 
struggle.” 
Sydney Silvennan, referring to the 1040 
analogy, said that “ John Eber was quite 
right.” 
No-one from the platform differed with 
these sentiments and there was no provi- 
sion for any expression of opinion from 
the floor. 
When I, as a member of the BCPY, in- 
sisting on complete freedom of internal 
communication in the Council, distribu- 
ted a document setting out a contrary 
opinion, J was abruptly asked by the 
secretary, Mre Haq, to desist. Needlass 


to say J did not desist. Direct action is 
as important inside the movement as 
outside; and the BCPV is not the pro- 
perty of its secretariat. 


It is clear that matters have to come 
to 4 head. 


If the BCPV is for war, just or other. 
wise, it should change its name and cease 
to pretend to be for “peace.” Or is 
“peace” the new name for war? Has 
1944 arrived? 

Sydney Silverman, to his credit, later 
pointed out that the answer to the 
problem was the negotiated withdrawal 
of American troops, but he did not ap- 
pear to be aware that in saying this he 
was contradicting both the earlier part 
of his own speech and all the practical 
implications of the just war thesis. 


Surely the fmperative concern of the 
peace in Vietnam campaign throughout 
the world is to compel the negotiated 
withdrawal of all foreign troops? To 
campaign otherwise is to condone more 
killing. 

The first national conference of the 
BCPV takes place on November 21. Can 
we then see that we take a firmly non- 
aligned stand for peace in Vietnam?, 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


[ don’t think anybody today can dismiss 
the proceedings of the Ecumenical Coun 
cil as being merely the unimportant and 
uninteresting doings of a lot of 9 
bishops talking through their mitres. 


The note of sheer amazement in the 
recent report of the Times correspondent 
in Rome when quoting the outspoken 
words of the Abbot of Downside on the 
subject of nuclear weapons was surely 
not confined to Printing House Square 
The brave Abbot’s words to the Counell 
are of crucial importance not simply 
Roman Catholics, but to peace-concerned 
people everywhere, It would seem tha 
at long last there are “ topside ” voices m 
that vast empire of ecclesiastical powe 
which are actually harking back tot 
literal interpretation of the Christi 
message. 

The present Pope is clearly a middling 
product of the hot-house conditions % 
Italian ecclesiastical polities, Only ! 
this way can one explain his quaint nf 
fusal to allow the Eeumenical Coun: 
to discuss the question of marnece 
priests, a topic he deseribed with 4 by! 
serve both feminine and Victorian ® 
“indelicate,” and his — staggerinbh 
blinkered refusal to aecept the urgen 
need to cease opposing the usual method 
of family planning. But if Pope Jom’ 
struggle for reform is nat yet won, it M8 
at least been joined. In addition to tap 
appeal of the Abbot of Downside ! 
the Church to repudiate not only ¥# 
and nuclear weapons, but even war pre 
parations, another prelate, Archbishol, 
Roberts, after being refused the floot & 
the Council despite a signed plea bY \ 
bishops that he be allowed to spe 
made an outspoken appeal fram a Pre 
conference outside that the Chureli & 
dorse conscientious objection to war. 


It didn’t, of course, but the occasion, # 
least. informed outsiders that the Cau 
lic Church, like the Communist Pay 
is not a simple bloc of monolithic belt) 
but a seething cauldron of contlictil? 
opinions, some of which, like the Da, 
fist Archhishop’s, have close afin 
with currents of opinion way outside. 


. ,. . 


Flying over almost any part of Aine 
at night one frequently sees enorme, 
bush fires. T recall asking the meanllt 
of this when hitch-hiking through wis 
is now Tanzania, and my white 8¢ ai) 
host spoke with voluble contempt”, 
primitive standards of African farm 
and how they didn’t know any betl 
than to clear Jand for crop growing th® 
by sending these sad, dramatic fam 
from burning bush into the sky. 


Yet travelling around Southern inglal 
this autumn I have seen countless 5, 
lar fires, and one really does not »4 
to be a farmer to know that this 
dreadful form of soil despoilation. Al 
can farmers frequently prefer to onl 
rather than burn, but bush vegetal’, 
is so tough and coarse as to make} n 
really herculean form of labour. Hef, 
the gentler rain and sun creates MV. 
softer vegetation and we have, hesil@s 
machines to do the cutting. Why thea © 
we have vast lines of hurning stf#y, 
Prestimably because the farmer can mes 
a quick buck by saving the labour CO") 
involved in composting the riches 
nature he so carelessly burns. He WW. 
loo, a few dressings of inorganic chth 
cals is an effective substitute. In reauy, 
he is squandering the fertility of "ip 
soil, promoting disease proneness me 
crop, stock and man, and hurling & © ae 
bomb of soil debility which will exP!” 

in the face of his posterity. 

* * 


“ 
; 


aif- 
After being convicted of arson of 9 
ferent kind, obviously emanating Ife") 
more easily recognisable form of Mtley 
sickness, a young man has just been iw 
tenced to life imprisonment. Mr JuP ie 
Thomson, who passed this abomlne, f 
sentence, described the defendant 
“ menace to the community.” ‘ad 


ee 
I have often thought that no mat 
should pass any sentence he bas no i 
charity “whe 


occupy the position of Mr Justice ip ie 

son can be prevented from Actilies 

such a way as to constitute them 

“a menace to the community. rt 
null 
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Bjorn Merker 


Refugees from religious distur- 
bances in East Pakistan in 1964 at 
Petrapole in India, 50 miles from 
Calcutta. 


|Why a plebiscite 


; In Kashmir 


‘tis not the answer 


In this article Bjorn Merker discusses the dispute between India and 

ikistan over Kashmir and argues that a plebiseite in Kashmir is not 
the answer. He suggests that any permanent solution (o the problem 
Must involve some sort of “ confederacy ” between India and Pakistan. 
hoa press statement issued in India on September 10° Merker and 
arhodh Choksi, both of the Indian Sarvedava movement, called for 
he re-unification of India with Pakistan. 


The forces of non-violence have once 
again been left as bystanders in a war, 
Ns time between India and Pakistan 
°Ver Kashmir. In assessing why this is 
mecne should keep the central issues of 
sn conflict clear; the present clash 
alses vital questions for 
Maker and policy-maker alike. 


The outside world is bound to get a 
wistorted image of events like these, 
wen both sides indulge in the falsify- 
ite. and exageerating language of war. 
t 18 surprising, however, that some Wes- 
th reactions, notably the British, 
doula have leant so heavily on the 
‘Stortions offered by one side, in this 
’se Pakistan. 


Britain seems to find it difficult to free 
Self from {ts colonial past where the 
Uslims of the subcontinent were seen 

«,fonvenient disintegrating tools in the 

> vide and rule” policy. The result 
48 Pakistan, a theocratic state where 

fled, a believer in Islam is a_ fully- 
Red citizen; and even then he does 
rege oY such basic rights as a free 


8S or a dir e i 
Mains. ect voice in national 


e One adds to this the only too obvious 
typTession of discontent in East Pakis- 
4 ib Complaints about economic and poli- 

: discrimination, and the rising de- 
tan! for independence from Pakhtoonis- 
tne the Pakistan claims in Kashmir 
least. in a curious light, to say the 


T ; =, 
ngitse Claims are of a religious-commu- 


thea ei isin, a natural outcome of the 
ar cratic set-up and thinking. It is 
“Aas that the future of Kashinir, 
Don te,, an overwhelmingly Muslim 
Hen ation, should be decided by a 
fe liscite - in the firm belief that the 
“Slinirig would opt to join Pakistan. 
ligs!2& apart for a moment the aspira- 
rit gol, the Kashmiris themselves, the 
ta, Lact which strikes one is that Pakis- 
tole ere fervently pleads the right of 
at Clermination on behalf af the 
ite. Miris, but at the same time denies 
¢ both Rast Pakistan and Pakhtoonis- 
detore this context the right of self- 
for ypunation that Pakistan demands 
tho ‘ashmir seems to be the right of 

8ing to be silenced within Pakistan. 


Tribune 


Is always fighting 

Or Socialist policies to end 
Nuclear madness. Sixteen 
ages of politics, poetry and 
"eviews giving a left slant to 


the peace- 


‘ne international fight for 
Deace and freedom. 
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There has been no pretence of a plebis- 
cite or any other democratic procedure 
for Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, ‘ Azad 
Kashmir,” in 18 years. The ideal of 
self-determination does not ring quite 
true in the face of these facts. 


Why does Pakistan claim to be a party 
to the Kashinir affair at all? Originally 
neither India nor Pakistan had any 
rights in Kashmir. At the time of parti- 
tion the Maharaja of Kashmir was wav- 
ering and withholding any decision as to 
which side to accede to. Pakistan lost 
patience and instigated border tribes to 
invade the valley and “ttherate” Kash- 
mir. Under the pressure of the ensuing 
violence and atrocities the Maharaja 
hurriedly acceded to India, which in 
turn sent its military against the infil- 
trators. It may be remembered that 
Gandhi did not oppose this move. 


It was then that India for the first time 
made Pakistan a legal party to the dis- 
pute by referring the matter to the 
UN in the naive hope of having Paxis- 
tan recognised as the aggressor anil 
the invaded territory vacated. This did 
not happen and the result was a de facto 
partition of Kashmir providing fue) for 
continuous canfiict and irritation be- 
tween the two nations. 


Again we witness that genuine conflicts 
of interest are not resolved by cease- 
fires and other makeshifts which the 
world-powers like to impose on trouble- 
spots Gike Berlin, which will run to the 
same fate). 


It is worth noting the implicattons of 
Pakistan’s constant threats since the 
present cease-fire was agreed of resun- 
ing hostilities and walking out of the 
UN unless imnmediate steps for a Kash- 
mir settlemont are undertaken. This 
means that Pakistan claims for itself the 
right of going to war. For many decades 
the nations of the world have been very 
careful to undertake military ventures 
only in the name of “defence,” or at 
least with a verbal cover of ‘ defence” 
for their activities. Pakistan now reverts 
back to the 18th century notion that 
military force is a justified and accepted 
means of settling disputes. This strange 
fact should reeeive attention at least 
from the peace movement. 
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If what Pakistan says about Kashmir’s 
desire for independence, or rather ac- 
cession to Pakistan, is true, one is left 
with the question why the Kashmiris 
did not join the infiltrators either in 
1947 or 1965. What prevented them from 
rising in rebellion on these occasions, 
when the stage was all set and every 
pretext and justification was easily at 
hand? It was certainly not Indian armed 
might, but some sort of allegiance, how- 
ever tentative, to an India based on the 
secular ideal of a state and democratic 
socialist planning. 


It is here that another important as- 
pect of the problem enters. In consider- 
ing the dispute one cannot disregard the 
possible consequences and effects of a 
plebiscite on India, What would be the 
issue put to the people of Kashmir? 
Could any Indian government allow re- 
ligion to be made the issue? How could 
religion be kept out of the plebiscite? 


Indian is not another word for Hindu. 
India has a sizeable minority of over 
50 million Muslims and numerous other 
minorities - all held together by the 
secular constitution of the country. 
Kashmir has had three general elections 
since joining the Indian union. If 
Kashmir is to go to Pakistan simply be- 
cause it has a Muslim population it 
would mean a severe blaw to Indian 
secularism, to which the Indian govern- 
ment is as firmly committed as Pakistan 
is to its communal basis, 


This does not at all mean that every 
Indian has a secular outlook, but only 
that the forces of narrow Hindu con- 
munalism this far have been contained 
by the broader secular forces. If these 
latter were shaken end weakened’ by 
adverse developments in Kashmir it 
might well lead to a major outbreak of 
religious violence in India, leaving the 
casualty figures of the present war far 
behind, 

Again, this does not mean that the 
Kashmir issue is settled “finally and ir- 
revocably" in Indian language, ‘but it 
does mean that in seeking solutiong to 
this burning problem one should guard 
against the readily available and only 
too obvious slogans offered by either 
side. It is easy to raise the ory of 
plebiscite but on considering the basis 
for such a plebiscite the simplicity 
ceases. If the basic concern is the human 
rights and dignity of the Kashmir people 
it just won't do to “give” Kashmir to 
Pakistan, ; 
With the present rigid and frozen posi- 
tions it is impossible to see any solution 
at the present level of contending in- 
terests that could satisfy all the three 
parties to the dispute - as any solution 
that will ensure permanent peace must 
do. It is only by looking to some form 
of larger transcending settlement on the 
lines of a confederacy or co-operative 
unification of the two halves of the In- 
dian subcontinent, including Kashmir, 
that some hope is. discernable. For, in- 
deed, these countries are one nation in 
all but a political sense. 

There can be no peace at the expense 
of the interests of either party, and 
the interests of both He in unity within 
the larger framework of some sort of 
confederacy, 


however remote such a~ 


possibility may seem in the present hos. 
tile context, Such a confederacy might 
perhaps also grow into including other 
southern and eastern Asian nations, 


This is not the place for an elaboration 
of the details of such a confederacy, 
but two main considerations should be 
kept in mind in deciding about the is. 
sues at stake in this dispute, Selfdeter- 
mination and a plebiscite do not pravide 
a panacea for all evils at all times, they 
may well represent retrogressive and re- 
actionary forces if linked with outdated 
notions of religious or racial bias. They 
then become disintegrating forces of 
a vicious character, and it is easy to 
picture the world falling apart into its 
pre-medieval jig-saw puzzle of tribes and 
warring local kingdoms under any {nr 
discriminate application of the principle 
of self-determination, Tha latter becomes 
a progressive and unifying force only 
when it is wedded to the basic tenets of 
democracy and human rights; it be 
comes an instrument of human progress 
to the extent that it sheds reliance on 
petty discriminating barriers and pre 
udice, 

Thus we have to pursue unity, not the 
forced unity of one swallowing the other, 
but the unity of freely co-operating 
entities, merging into an. expanding 
realm of common interest and pursuit. 
The present conflict between Pakistan 
and India points to the need of such 
a development; it remaina ta be seen if 
such wisdom will dawn on the combat 
ants wasting their meagre resources in 
a fratricidal “ civil war,” 

An uneasy ceasefire has been arrived 
at. It was reached through the inter 
vention of the UN, yveieing sizeable 
world opinion and cancern, but effee — 
live to (his extent becatise it represented 


the larger framework of power politica a 


in the international fleld, 
Those committed to peace and none. 
violence have to reckon with the faet 
that today it is power, force, military - 
and economic, that disposes of the war. 
and peace issue. Our chance of intro: 


ducing reason, common sense and hasie 2. 9 
human considerations into these eqae. © 


tions depends upon our ability ta face up 

to and outgrow the stark and often dia 
turbing morai dilemmas that are thrown 
up by conflict situations everywhere in: 
the world, ap 
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NOTES ON 


THE REAL AMERICA 


The last time the spirit moved Peace News to print 
the Image of the president of the United States 
upside down, it was to accompany a long, analytical 
attack hy Norman Mailer on Johnson and his policies, 
an attack with all the power and swing of Mailer’s 
syntax to give it fores. “ Silently,” he said, “ without 
6 word, the photograph of you, Lyndon Johnson, will 
start appearing everywhere, upside down. Your head 
will speak out - even (o the peasant in Asia - it will 
say that not all Americans are unaware of your 
wmonatroun vanity, over weening piety, and douhtful 
motive... those Ittle pictures will teil (he world 
of what we think of your war in Vietnam, Every- 
where, upside down. Everywhere, everywhere.” 


Mailer found an accurate jmage. The cartoon above 
catches on to the same thing. Johnson is portrayed 
as a Jessthan-mighty Caesar, with all the pretentious 
to might smirked across his face. There Is a hint ia 
the drawing of the Statue of Liberty, and the fusion 
with the form of Johnson makes Liberty look like 
an old harlot. In Rohert Duncan’s poem on this page, 
Johnson is placed in history with Hidler and Stalin. 


Why ure so many American writers and artists mak 
ing statements Uke these? Robert Duncan, although 
he does nol enjoy as wide a public as many of his 
conlemporarles, is one of the most influential aud 
respected poets in America today. Often his poctry 
is mystical. Sometimes it Is “difhteult.’” Why has 
he now come out wilh a poem sv direct and “ engage,” 
the last Kind af poem anyone expeeted’ from him? 
T suspect that bis motives fie deeper than eunply feel- 
Ing a need to muke a protest about the Vietnam 
war. I suspeet the same is truce of Mailer, Miehael 
McClure, Kd Dorn and so many other writers in 
paar rice who have spoken out against Johnson re- 
cently. 

Their protest is “for” America. Bul the America 
they are speaking for is other than the America that 
Johnson and his aides, or his controilers, have ua- 
jeashed tu Vietnam. What these writers are protesting 
ahout Is what Jolnisoan is doing with a country that 
produced Walt Whitman, Wart Crane and a thousand 
others, 

Johnson upside down is a symbol of America today. 
The other America still exisis alongside the Amerti- 
ea of Vietnam, ois in that other America we can 
sti hope. And so long as writers like Hobert Duncan 
continue to write - whether they make an overtly 
* political” statement in thelr work or sot - that 
other America continues to exist, on {ts feet. 


TOM McGRATH 


Robert Duncan 
UP RISING 


Now Johnson would go up to join the great simulacra of men, 
Hitler and Stalin, to work his fame 
with planes rearing out from Guam over Asia, 
all America become a sea of toiling men 
stirrd at his will, which would be a bloated thing, 
drawing from the underbelly of the nation 
such blood and dreams as swell the idiot psyche 
out of its courses into an elemental thing 
until his name stinks with burning meat and heapt honours 


And men awake to see that they are used like things 
spent in a great hecatomb of youths, this Texas barbeque 
of Asia, Africa and all the Americas, 
And the professional military behind him, thinking 
to use him as they thought to use Hitler 
without losing control of their business of war, 


But the mania, the ravening eagle of America 
as Lawrence saw him “ bird of men that are masters, 
Lifting the rabbit-blood of the myriads up into—” 
something terrible, gone beyond bounds, or 
As Blake saw figures of fire and blood raging, 
-—~in what image? the ominous roar in the air, 
the omnipotent wings, the all-American boy in the cockpit 
loosing his flow of napalin, below in the jungles 
“ any life at all or sign of life ” his target, drawing now 
not with crayons in his secret room 
the burning of homes and the torture of mothers and fathers 
and children, 
their hair a-flame, screaming in agony, but 
in the line of duty, for the might and enduring fame 
of Johnson, for the victory of American will over its 
victims, 
releasing his store of destruction over the enemy, 
in terror and hatred of all communal things, of communion, of 
communism; 


has raised from the private rooms of small-town bosses and 
business men, 

from the council chambers of the gangs that run the great cities, 

swollen with the votes of millions, 

from the fearful hearts of good people in the suburbs turning 
the savory meat over the charcoal burners and heaping their 
barbeque plates with more than they can eat, 

from the closed meeting-rooms of regents of universities and 
sessions of profiteers— 

back of the scene: the atomic stockpile; the vials of synthesized 
diseases eager biologists have developed over half a century 
dreaming of the bodies of mothers and fathers and children and 
hated rivals swollen with new plagues, measles grown enormous, 
influenzas perfected; and the gasses of despair, confusion of 
the senses, mania, inducing terror of the universe, coma, 
existential wounds, that chemists we have met at cocktail 
parties, passt daily on the way to classes or work, have workt 
“ to make wars too terrible for men to wage ”; 

raised this secret entity of America’s hatred of Europe, of 

Africa, of Asia, 

the deep hatred for the old world that had driven him out, 

and for the alien world, the new world about him, that might 
have been Paradise 

but was before his eyes already cleard back in a holocaust of 
burning indians, trees and grasslands, 

reduced to his real estate, his projects of exploitation and 

profitable wastes, 


this specter that in the beginning Adams and Jefferson feard 
and knew 
would corrupt the very body of the nation 
and all sense of our common humanity, 
this black bile of old evils arisen anew, 
takes over the vanity of Johnson; 
and the very glint of Satan’s eyes from the pit of the hell of 
America’s unacknowledged, unrepented crimes that I saw in 
Goldwater's eyes 
now shines from the eyes of the President 
in the swollen head of the nation. 
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Heinz Kraschutzki 
Vietnam and non-violence 


welag Kraschutzki, a veteran Ger- 
ray N pacifist, formerly a member 
= the War Resisters’ International 
nel, oullines in this article 
y n he thinks could be achieved 
Viet me National Liberation Front in 
veg enauin if its leaders were ever 

Tsuaded to aceept non-violence. 


10 not belong to those pacifists who, 
heyy. and every occasion, argue that 
that rality is the ‘best policy. To say 
sida Poth sides are equally guilty, both 
‘eS are “just the same,” and that we 
on to keep away from them, that is 
th Casiest way - but it leads away from 
é' € truth. 
ngp tte Vietnam conflict, both sides are 
" just ay guilty, both sides are not 
not the same.” The Vietnamese have 
laye ttlacked the United States. They 
ing, HOt dropped bombs and other kill- 
Vai nlgets on villages of the Mississippi 
t ods they do not insist that the Ameri. 
reps tould have a government that is 
Dam table to the interests of the Viet- 
is wee’ and not of the Americans. This 
ote, fam in unlimited sympathy with 
hi tces in Vietnain who try to get the 
fai Americans out of their country, a 


Na . 
" ma o1 


: Mississippi or Los Angeles 
Mt to bring freedom to Vietnain. 


h 5 
ing Americans have ail the modern kill- 


‘chines which degenerate minds 


could imagine. The Vieteong have few 
and rather primitive weapons, only 2.5% 
of which have come from Communist 
countries. The rest are homemade or 
taken from the many deserters who run 
over to them. In terins of armaments the 
Americans would win the war, But arma- 
ments can only kill, they cannot con- 
vince. The Vietcong have the hearts of 
the vast majority of their people with 
them. They are morally stronger. 


It is the duty of pacifists to expose to 
all who are in sympathy with the Viet- 
cong that they could have at their dis- 
posal a strong weapon which is not 
within the reach of the Americans: the 
moral weapon of non-violence. We should 
explain it, even though we know that 
there is no hope that the Vietnamese 
will accept it. 
* ¥ * 


If the Vietcong had sufficient knowledge 
of what non-violence really is, they 
would act in the following way. 


They would declare a unilateral cease- 
fire of their own. They would declare 
to the Americans: “ We surrender, but 
not unconditionally. We surrender our 
armament, but not our ideoloyy, not our 
longing for a free and united Vietnam. 
We will only cease to fight with arma- 
ments. 


“You may take all weapons from us. 
You may occupy the entire country, 
South and North as well, We shall not 
resist. But we shall not cease to remind 
you of the wards you have solemnly 


spoken that you have not come 
to make an American colony out of 
Vietnam; that you are for democracy, 
that you have no plan to erect muitary 
hases on Vietnamese soil in order to 
fight other people. This is the condi- 
lion for our surrender of all armanient: 
that you will give us the opportunity 
lu freely express our will, in the form 
of plebiscite stipulated by the Geneva 
Agreement of 1954, to eleet a govern- 
ment which will rule over both parts of 
Vietnam, and will safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Vietnamese people and not 
those of the Pentagon.” 


One thing is certain: the entire world, 
tired of the Vietnam war, anxious lest 
it should dexenerate into a work) war, 
would be enthustastic ahout such an 
attitude fram the Vietcong - and the 
Vietnamese as a whole. 


The Americans would, at first, be utterly 
nonplussed. Such an ‘action would not 
fit into the preconceived opinion they 
have of a movement which, being op- 
posed to American interests, hag been 
considered by them as “ Communiat,"' 
Wishing fo conauer the whole world. 
They would hesitate to believe in the 
sincerity of such a move. But they would 
have before them the public opinien 
of the entire world - and I dare say, 
of at least a very big secior in the 
United States also - urging them to 
accept the surrender of the Vietnamese, 
tozether with the condition of a plebis 
cite with the aim of a re-unification of 
Vietnam, of the establishment of a goy- 
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NLE troops being briefed on a 
strategic hamlet (reproduced frowi 
Vietnam: No 1 in the Read-in 
series). 


ernment with the interests of the Viet- 
namese alone. 
It would be impossible for the American 
military to continue a war by military 
means without an adversary. It would 
be impossible for them to deny a people 
of such moral force the right to elect 
their own government. The pressure of 
international opinion on them would be 
such that they would even have to 
accept an international or neutral cone 
trol of such a plebiscite and elections. 
The Chinese and the Russians would 
certainly, at first, be equally nonplussed, 
But what else could they do but equally 
aecept such a surprising move by the 
Vietnamese? It would not be against 
the real interests of either, The Chinese 
have never tried to dominate Vietnam 
by military means, Nor have the Ruse 
siuns, The only genuine interest of both 
of them is that Vietnam should not be 
a military stronghold of the Americans, 
This would be avoided by sueh a non 
violent action of the Vietnamese. No- 
body in the world will doubt what the 
outcome of a plebiscite and of free 
elections in Vietnam would be: indepen. 
dence for Vietnam, away with the Ameri> 
cans, peace with all neighbours. 

* * * 


And why is it so utterly improbable that 
such an attitude will ever be adopted 
by the Vietnamese? 
Military fighting requires a certain trait 
ing; nonviolent resistance even more, 
Gandhi himself needed thirty years to 
win over the mass of the Indian people 
and - which is more difficult - a suff 
cient number even of the intellectuals 
to recognise that his non-violence was 
sound, practicable, and capable of suc 
cess. Now that his voice is no longer to 
be heard in India, we see that the two 
arts of what once was his country, the 
epublic of India and Pakistan, have 
been fighting each other in a bloody war, 
The Vietnamese, in recent histery, have 
never had the slightest glimpse af what 
nonviolence means, They have been 
subdued by the violence of the French, 
later by the violence of the Japanese, 
later once more by the violence of the 
French, now by the violence of the 
Americans. This is the “education” they 
have received, Can we expect that, asa 
result of this, they are capable of practis- 
ing the moral force of non-violence? 
Knowing this, we nevertheless have the 
duty to show the world that a non 
violent solution would be possible, even 
in the case of Vietnam, if only the 
mentality of the human race were more 
advanced than it actually is, 
Gandhi once said: 
“During half a century of experience 
1 have never met a aituation in which 
1 had to confess that 1 am helpless, 
that T cannot find a remedy with nan _ 
violent means.” : 
The war in Vietnam, horrible ay tt da 
certainly would not have been considered 
by Gandhi as a. situation where non 
violent means could not lead to a gale 
tion. 
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VIETNAM: the captured 


Reprinted from J. F. Stone’s Weekly, October 11, 1965 


The Vietnamese let us (alk to Captain Robert Danghirey whose F-105D 
Was shot down over the Ham Rong bridge on Auyust 2. Daughtrey was a 
Career man, He had served in the alr force from 1954 to 1958 and he 
returned to it in 1963 after failing to make a living at farming. “You see 
! love to fly. And itying commercial is nat the same thing, When Pm up 
there, Pin aH alone In the plane.” Daughtrey also explained that the air 
force paid well and had generous fringe berefits. 


We asked him what he felt: ahout killing people and destraying things. 
ile suld he'd never thought about it. Then he added, “to never thought 
Vd be shot at’ We asked him why he thought he'd been sent to hemb 
North Vietnam, and he replied: “ Well, | guess the war escalated and they 
sent me. Pim not a potiticlan, Pm a military man. An army is built on 
discipline, You Just follow orders,” He said he had not been given any 
Political education in the alr force, “Wt was Just another job, like working 
na factory.” Daughtrey said that pilets did not talk ameh about their 
Missions. After he was hit by antiaireraft he (ried ta get as far away 
rom the target as possille, because his ufficers had told him, ° people ace 
relly aad right where youve just bombed.” Bat he landed near the 
Widve with both arms broken. “TI thought they'd kill me," he said, 
austead, they put splints on his arnys, and fed him het tea with sugar 
id bread dipped in condensed milk, We has heen kep€ in a hosplial in 
Mano since his capture where he reams with another pilot. 


Daughirey seems to feel that if be maintains his pleasant disposition ima 
foes what he is told to do, nothing serious can ever happen to him, 
. When 1 get ont of this FE think (id make a fine salesman for Sears, 
Novhuck.” He did not express any strong emotional attachment to anything 


except flying, When we ushed if he had any message for his wife and 
three ehihiren he sald, “No, Just dell my dad I'm all right, He'll paas the 
message along.” : 


Prostitution and the Pentagon 


Reprinted from the Saa Francisea Chronicle, September 28, 1908 


South Vietnam's Premier Nguyen Cao Ky expressed concers 
about recreation facilities for frontdine United States troops, 

He told newsmen he would favour the creation of controlled hrothels in 
remote areas, with prostitutes ta be examined periodically hy United States 
military physicians, 

There is a precedent in this country for such faellities, Tho French army 
carried with it several Bordelles Mobile Cobile bordellog) during many 
of its engagements between 1845 and i854, Inchiding the siege of Dien 
Bien Phu, 


yesterday 


The Premier said that he was thinking of openiig rest and pleasure 


camps with bars and bar girly so that American combat soldiers would 
have some place to dyink, dante and relax, Many of these troops find it 
impossible to visit Saigan or any other sizable city very frequently. 

This is especially true, Premier Wy added, in the mauntainous central 
region of South Vietnam, where the US First Cavalry Division (airmobie), 
a brigade of the 10ist Alrborne Division and other units are stationed. — 


“After battle,” the Premier said, “the troops would be able to go to. 


these places for a little rest and amusement.” 
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Morris Renek 


An anatomy of Broadway 


This is the first in a series of articles which will appear from time 
to time in Peace News, in whieh Morris Renek lakes an offbeat look 
al the American theatre. This week he interviews Alexander TJ. Cohen, 
producer of the Broadway version of Hamlet which “ starred” Richard 


Burton, 

Opening night is too late to review a 
play, 

There is a deeper dramatic tension 
going on in Ghe very structure of theatre 
operations than there is in the majority 
of Broadway plays. The insights in- 
valved in this Broadway tension, if 
placed onstage, would elevate the Broad- 
way theatre to yvlorious moments. It 
would engaye the theatre in themes clase 
to the heart of American life. This 
most interesting drama is going on 
above and around but not on the Broad- 
way stage that is cluttered with the 
offsprings of business versus art, baliy- 
hoo versus quality, and, who shall con- 
trol the acstheties of the theatre? These 
themes and their variables can be found 
in every aspect of the soctal scene, They 
are rarely found on the Broadway stage 
though the structure that bring plays 
to Broadway is rife with them. 


This tension did not begin with the 
American theatre, The elements Involved 
on Broadway - and I include Lincoln 
Centre past as well as future as part 
of Broadway - were present in Garrick’s 
prologue to the first audience that came 
through the doors of Drury Lane: 
* Sacred to Shakespeare was this spot 
design'd, 
To pierce the heart and humanise the 
mind, 


If want comes on, importance must 
retreat: 

Qur ae fireat ruling passion is - to 
ed a . 


Later audiences at Drury Lane were 
to protest that Garrick’s “first great 
ruling passion’ may have been his only 
one. They, the audience, were more likely 
to get the hard tack of old-hat pantomime 
and show, and less of Shakespeare to 
“humanise the mind.” 


Thore is this tradition in the theatre's 
history of pretending to be melioristic 
and having your strawberry shortcake 
to eat too. There is nothing wrong, 
and almost everything right, with this 
idea axcept that it usually becomes too 
long on pretence and too short on 
achievement, The pretence has now be- 
came institutionalised. It has become 
hardened jnto iconolatry by the corps de 
flack who sell their publicity service with 
the idea that their words are promotional 
words and need not have any connec- 
tion with the rational faculty, This is the 
best way to stir up a tidal wave of 
euphoria, The buyers of publicity are 
happy. The result is that the theatre, 
as exemplified most recently by Lincoln 
Centre, ean talk with the cream of 
brochures on thelr tongue, build a 
modern pleasure dome, and take a pratt 
fall over that thing: the play. 


Instead of attempting to review Broad- 
way plays, which may be akin to sweep- 
Ing back the ocean with good intentions, 
it would he more interesting to find 
out how a play does filter down to the 
commercial stage, Knowing the forces 
that serve a play may account for what 
1s Rata the experience we call Broad- 
way theatre, Since the most interesting 
dranva goes on outside the theatre doors, 
IT thought it best to review a producer 
rather than his play. In him we are deal- 
ing with more intelligent tensions than 
might be part of his product. We are 
closer to the reality of our chief themes. 
In a brilliant series of essays, The 
Dream of Learning, D.G. James writes 
that the imaginative kind of knowledge 
Shakespeare brought to Western thought 
(in contrast with his contemporary 
Bacon’s scientific kind of knowledge) 


rendered nothing Jess than a part of the 
qnknown “ great object.” The Jargeness 
of this clalm is al} the more exhilarating 
for {it heing true. The scientific mind 
has no monopoly on great. discoveries 
at the universe's innards. 

infrequently per- 


Yet Shakespeare is 


formed on Broadway. it is not, as is 
so often supposed, that American actors 
are too used to colloquial talk to do 
Shakespeare well. If the truth were 
more widely known, this colloquial ener- 
gy is close to the street corner horseplay 
idiom of much of Shakespeare. What is 
lacking is what is most essential: the 
imayvinative education te understand 
verse. 

By far the best writing on the theatre has 
been the intellectual wrestling with the 
meaning of plays. What has been negiec- 
ted for the most part is the writing on 
the structure that produces the play. 
I believe it was Beerbohm who said he 
owned the least intelligent kind of li- 
brary there was, because the books were 
mainly on the theatre. With this warn- 
ing in mind, this is an attempt to bring 
a bit more reality to the writing of the 
Broadway theatre. 

The most celebrated performances of 
Shakespeare on Broadway, the longest 
run Hamlet Broadway ever had, the 
densest milling mob that ever hung 
around a Broadway theatre was created 
by Richard Burton acting the leading 
role of the prince whose inquiry and 
actions bring his moral world toppling 
down around his ears. 

What follows is an interview with the 
producer of this Gielgud-directed TJam- 
let just before the play came to Broad- 
way from its triumphant tryout in 
Canada, Alexander H. Cohen has a 
better track record than most producers, 
He brought in Louis Calhern’s King 
Lear and imported, among other British 
productions, Beyond The Fringe, the all- 
star revival of The School for Scandal 
and Gielgud's The Ages of Man. 


* * *. 


Cohen: Nothing could be further from 
the truth than Liz Taylor is responsible 
for Hamlet. Why do you ask such a 
questian? 
Renek: [t has nothing to do with his 
considerable talent. [ imagine he’s one 
of the few names who can sell anything 
on Broadway and ] cheer him for doing 
Hamlet. People will want to come to 
look at him if nothing else, but they 
will also be exposed to Hamlet which 
T think is most important. 

Cohen: You get an aetor to play the rale 
he can do best. Liz Taylor had nothing 
to do with it. 

Renek: [low did Hamlet 
Was it an idea of yours 
broached to hin? 

Cohen: I’ve a habit of going to artists 
I admire. I don’t go to artists dealing 
in specifics. I won't go to Judy Garland 
to star in Rosemarie. First PH establish 
whether Judy Garland and { can work 
together. 

Renek: Did the Hamlet idea come from 
Burton? 

Cohen: It is hard to say where an idea 
with ha-zazz comes fram. It’s there. 
Renek: Did you contact Burton? 

Cohen: 1 know Jolin Heyman, a talent 
representative In England. We've done 
business before. He knew I’d like to 
work with Burton. We arranged a meet- 
in, met and talked. 

Renek:; With Burton. 

Cohen: Yes, [ liked Burton right off. 
It was easy to talk with him. Ile’s eru- 
dite. A whole human being. I submitted 
things to him. 

Renek: Would you care to say what? 
Cohen: Various things. But an idea has 
to have ha-zazz, The basie mistake a pro- 
ducer makes is to go into this business. 


fet started? 
that you 


There's no big money to be made any- 
way, 
Renek: I should think Beyond The 


Fringe is making money for you? 

Cohen: (Reluctantly.) That is. But this 
energy you put info the business would 
make you four million dollars anywhere 
else. The first mistake is to become a 
producer. Nobody has a system hetter 
or worse than mine, I da my own finane- 


ing. But you can’t help equating art with 
seats. You have to. ‘Phe theatre doesn’t 
belong to the people. They, the people, 
think it does. But it doesn't! Because 
they stay away from it. The theatre be- 
longs to the producer. The public gives 
us nothing because the public does not 
support anything but a hot hit. 

Renek: There are many different inter- 
pretations of lamlet. The poet Coleridge 
saw him as sicklied o’er with conscience 
and the psychiatrist and biographer of 
Freud, darnest Jones, saw him in the 
throes of an Oedipus Complex. 

This question draws a blank and there 

is a cold turkey stare from this pro- 

ducer of Shakespeare. He has a boy- 

ish, resolute face where subtleties 

vanish down intent dark eyes without 

echo or trace like a Mafia killing. 
Renek: You said, ‘‘ We in show business 
lack showmanship.” Are you saying this 
in respect to raising the quality of 
Broadway plays? 

This question draws another blank. 
Renek: Will your showmanship be used 
to promote the better play on Broadway 
that needs promoting? 

A continued blank, 

Renek: Otherwise I should think this 
showmanship would be meaningless, 
Cohen: There’s little left of showman- 
ship. Guys like me who make a little 
bit of noise. I'm interested in showman- 
ship and not productions. Any jerk can 
be a producer! Right? All he has to do 
is go out and hustle up money. But be- 
ing a showman demands intuition. Ba- 
zazz! I’m the last of the big spenders. 
Renek: You've said, ‘Stars aren't what 
they used to be, Maybe it’s the way re- 
porters write about them. We used to 
read that so-and-so had 24 lovers, 10 
cars and liked champagne baths.” 
Cohen: That's right, na new star has 
come along in those terms of glamour 
and excitement. Sinatra was the last of 
them. 

Renck: Do you think this showmanship 
flair of stars has been channelled into 
nudity? That gets the same kind of 
attention that 24 lovers and champagne 
baths used to get? 

Cohen: You mean the nude scenes in 
the movies? 

Renek: Yes. 

Cohen: And those nudes you see around? 
Mamie Van Doren? Monique Van-what's 
her-name? They’re not stars, they’re 
just naked girls. 

Renek; Wasn't Marilyn Monroe a_ star 
in your book? 

Cohen; No. 

Renek; Marton Brando? 

Cohea: No. 

Renck: Don’t you think that if a sexy, 
Hlamorous woman eae along in these 
present - let's say more sophisticated 
times - and took chanipagne baths, she'd 
look a little silly? 

Cohen: J] suppose so. 

Renek: So low dues someone today get 
this kind of attention that you speak of? 
Cohen; The trouble with show business 
is that it’s always in the same situation. 
Renek: You’re not producing shows for 
the tired businessman? 

Cohen: No. 

Renek: Then are you drawing from a 
new untapped audience that is the lost 
audience that will save Broadway if it 
ean ever be lured to the theatre? 

Cohen: Audiences are different only 
within degrees. 

Renek: You don’t think then there’s a 
New York audience and a tourist audi- 
ence? 

Cohen: Your so-called tourist audience is 
as intelligent and quick as any. Beyond 
The Fringe was never better appreciated 
He in St. Louis, Cincinnati and Cleve- 
and. 

Nenek: Yet in A Streetcar Named Desire 
the audience who saw it Jater in its 
run were laughing at Brando, 

Cohen: As I've said, there are degrees 
of sophistication. If the audience is 
different, if is only in the first four 
months of a run. 

Renek: How can you convert a hit happy 
public te a happy public? 

Cohen: By bringing the theatre in the 
economic reach of a larger audience. 


| 


You have to equate art with seats. Seal 
ing down the price of admission 18 the 
first thing. Then the theatre lover cou 
afford to go to shows. In Toronte UUs 
problem is being solved by industry. we 
have to get industry interested in build 
ing theatres. ‘There's the O'Keefe Centt? 
in Toronto. 

Renek: That a brewery built? 

Cohen: That a brewery built and I rent 
We need industry to underwrite the 
building of new theatres. ‘ 
Renek: What makes you think industlY 
will want to contribute their money 
build theatres? ; 
Cohen: There’s the O'Keefe Centre ™ 
Toronto. 

Renek: Do you think industry will staa 
for provocative plays? Say, eve™ 
Waiting lor Lefty? y 
Cohen: No one’s asking industry to PF? 
duce plays. They’re merely being asket 
to build theatres. What do they kn™ 
about putting on a show? I don’t walt 
them to meddle in shows. 

Renek: Then what’s in it for them? 
Cohen: Look at O'Keefe Centre. 

Renek: What about O'Keefe? ~ 
Cohen: I've been running that theait® 
for four years. ax 
Renek: Maybe O'Keefe Centre is 4 t 
write-off for them? | 
Cohen: I don't know if it’s a tax writ® 


(i 


off. to 
Renek: Is it as altruistic as you seem 
be implying? . 
Cohen: You don’t know me. (A darkell 
ing rage coming on.) 
Reneck: It doesn’t sound like industty 
will just throw around their astoe 
holder’s money for the theatre. id 
Cohen: (Biting his nails.) You shot 
know more about me. 4 
Renek: That's what I’m trying to fin® 
out. 
Cohen: You know nothing about me 
(Picks up phone and speaks to his i 
department with an Oscar Wilde chlv 
his voice.) Give my friend here more 
to date information about me. 4 

Before he was finished on the phon’ 

I was on my way to the flack’s den. 
Cohen: When you have the informatloms, 
you can come back and know W! 
questions to ask of me. 


7 
stack of material handed to me thaue, 
the courtesy of Interscope, Ine, 
producer's own enterprise. ne 

“...his professional activities | #). 
accompanied by drum rolls, sky Per 
ets, solas on the ealiope and ath 
Mardi Gras manifestations.” Ri 4) 
“He subscribes to the audacitie® 4 
the late P. 'T. Barnum, Mike Todd hat 
Florenz Ziegfeld and part of We 
credo of bravura causes him to 1 
dim views of today’s producers. __, 
“Too many shows try to tell " 
things.” 3 Hed 
“To promote his shows he has insta j 
a Ferris wheel and hot dog stands 
Shubert Alley.” 
“... filled a swimming pool 
40,000 gallons of beer.” 
“To pleasure himself he wears 
tria lined cashmere coat.” ” 
“T don't know about small gestures: 
“ Bigger than Barnum.” on 
(A series of photographs of Cohe? 
the telephone.) _. phe 
“The first Alexander of note wa mea 
Great, There were eight popes NAY” 
Alexander, three Czars of Russia pout 
No question about it, something 8" 4. 
the name of Alexander inbues its yaa 


with 


a ny 


ers with strong individuality, @ Spa | 
of adventurousness, colour and 0 he |: 
.. All these qualities ae my ER 


vura.. salt 
found in abundance in Alex (| 
liveliest entrepreneur of the 
American stage, with influence © 
good deal of what people both WM ‘qa 
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Berkeley committee 
troops to evade 


Vietnam draft 


The Berkeley Vietnam) Day Committee 
Issued a leaflet last, weekend designed 
to be handed out to personnel at Oak- 
land Army Terminal, Tleaded “ Atten- 
Yon all Military Personnel,” it begins 
With the words: 


“You may soon be sent to Vietnam 
You have heard about the war in the 
hews; your officers will give you pep 
talks about it. But you probably feel 
48 confused and uncertain as most 
Mericans do. Many people will tell 
You to just follow orders and Jeave 
the thinking to others. But you have 
the right to know as much about this 
War as anyone. After all, it’s you not 
your congressman - who might get 
killed,” 


" 
mie leaflet goes on to ask ° Why are we 
getting in’ Vietnam?” and ponts out 
wat General Ky is a military dictator, 
vies had as they came.” ° As far as the 
lcfnamese are concerned, we are fight 
on the side of Vlitlerism: and they 
Ope we lose.” 
Vie! bointed out that the “enemy” in 
aun is composed of all the Viet- 
ord €se people. US troaps going there are 
ie cdl to fire on women and children, 
vingctican lighter planes destroy civilian 
ages with napalin; American B-52s 
flattening whole regions, That is 


Ny 


asks 


why the war in Vietnam is so often 
called a‘ dirty war 


The leaflet outhues the background to 


the Victnamese situation and the role 
America has played there. It points out 
that “amost Vietnamese think of the 


NLF leaders as their country's untstand- 
ing patriots. In fact, many anti-Commn- 
nists have joined the guerrilla forces in 
the belie! that the most important thing 
is to vet rid of foreign domination and 
nulitary dictators.’ Although Comimu- 
nist influence is very strong in the Nid’, 
the leatlet claims, this 15 not a war 
against Communism. 
Phe concluding paragraphs of the leaflet 
usk the soldiers to oppose the war in 
Vietnam in whatever way possible. 
* We hope that you. — . find yourself, 
as a human being, unable ta tolerate 
this nightmare war, and we hope that 
you will appase it. We don't know 
what kind of risks we are taking in 
iiving you (lus leaflet; you won't know 
what risk you will be taking in op- 
posing the war. A growing number of 
Gis have already refused to fight in 
Vietnam and have been court-mar- 
titled. They have shown great courage. 
We believe that they, together with 
other courageous men who will join 
them, will have influence far out of 
proportion to their numbers.” 


Over 15,000 Berkeley marchers 


Niget Young writes from  Lerkeley, 
yalifornia: The Vietnam Day Cominit- 
a. March to the Oakland Army ‘Perii- 
(fr _ Was stopped at 10 pm Jast night 

Tiday, October 15) on the Berkeley- 


Saldand horder. 


qeout 14,000-17,000 marchers left the 
Cah eley campus uf the University of 
“4lifornja after a day of speeches, work- 
thal’ and entertainments. The size of 
the arch exceeded the expectation of 
‘ March organisers. 
a been known that a marel permit 
tls qilikely to be granted because of 
evi) tetnam Day Committee’s record of 
disobedience against troop trains 
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END VIETNAM WAR NOW 


OP. ‘ : 
f-adhesive strip posters 15” x 4” as above 


Stopped by Oakland police 


lasl summer, ILowever, it was beped that 
the march would be allowed thronueh 
anyway. A large body of University of 
California facuity had appealed fer a 
permit for the mareh. 

At the Werkeley/Oakland line, the 
marchers, having been escorted to this 
point by Herkeley police, faced a triple 
line of riot police with hatons, masks 
and, reportedly, tear vas. The Mayor of 
QGakland announced that the marchers 
would not enter his city, Many’ major 
streets were blocked on each side by 
police. 

This is the first time that {hese tactics, 
reminiscent of the Southern anfti-civil 
rights measures, have been employed in 
a northern city. After a deliberation hy 
the steering committee, it was decided 
not to risk a violent vonfrontalion with 
the police, especially since a large crawd, 
mainly bystanders, had assembled around 
the police formations. 

Tt was decided te march back to Ber- 
keley and continue the teach-out in ihe 
city square. There if was decided to 
march again today (Saturday, October 
16, 2 pm) to canfront the police lines 
if neeessary, and, if the march is again 
blocked, to organise a national march 
on Oakland te end the war in Vietnam 
on November 6. 

Oakland has long been noted for its re- 
pressive and  diseriminatary “ power 
structure.” Its main newspaper is owned 
hy a strong Goldwater supporter, Sena- 
tor Knowland. 

Many of tha meetings of the VDC prece- 
ding this one have reminded me of the 
Committee of 100 meetings, with dis- 
cussion of arrest and tonal procedures 
should mass arrests veeur, lepal brief- 
ings and discussions of nonvislent 
stralegy ef confrontation; the fear that 
arrests might inhibit the growth of op. 
pasition tu the war has heen prevalent. 
Last night’s events may fenerate, haw- 
ever, a reconsideration of 4 tactic af 
planned mass zivil disahedience. 
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Vietnam demonstrations around dhe world: 
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Frank- 


this one was in 


firt, Germany (reported in Peace News, Ociober 15). 


Canadians on marijuana charge 


fight prison system 
Peter Light writes: In August of this 
year, a young man was sentenced to one 
year definite and nine nionths indefinite 
for possessing imanljuana; and in July, 
Astra Maman, 26, a man with a wile and 
a year-old daughier, was given a four 
year prison term for selling: marijuana to 
fis friends. Goth he and Donald Vhoanip- 
son, 22, who was brouehl lo Vancouver 
via Montreal from Mexico to stand trial, 
are also awalting trial on charges of con- 
spiracy to duport, and mrportine, mart 
juana, liupoertine carries a minima 
sentence of seven years They could re- 
ceive life, 

There has been no public outcry con- 
cerning these sentences. They have 
scarcely been noticed. 

The situation seems to be entirely out 
af diane. Local magisirates da wot simply 
have a prejudice agzamsi “pot; they seem 
completely iemarant of the nature of the 
hallucenogenic, and are intent on a 
vicions and frightening campaiun to 
stamp oul 18 use by, as que magistvale 
put it, “heatuiks, skid-row vitl-raff, and 
pseudo-intelleetaais.” One jude stated 
that marijuana was as bad as murder. 
A tewspaper reporter, with Lhe afficial 
blessings of the head of Vancanver’s 
drug squad, called if worse than opium 
and heroin, 

In Canadas, there is no legal distinction 
made between marijuana and narcatics 
such as morphine, cocaine, epla, and 
heroin. In practice, too, there is little 
Jegal distinction made, if anything, 
harsher trealment is being melted aut to 
* pot-heads” than to the users of these 
other drugs. furthermore, individuals in- 
volved in all the recent cases have been 
“first otfenders.” 

Maman ani Thompson are both pacilists 
rotumittedl to nowvidlenee and direct 
action. The foriner participated Ja a civil 
disabedience action at ba Macaga, 
Guobeo, and, just before his arrest, was 
involved in discussions which ultimately 
led io Comox Project 65. During the 
faonths that they have been in prisan 
awaiting trial, they have resisted variaus 
encroachments on thelr personal frev- 
doms, and hive nonve-aperated in mi 
merous ways with the prisan systen, 
fo which ihey are both radically ap 
posed, 

Rainan has refused ta have his hair or 
heard cul, refused to sweep out lis cell, 
and consistently refused io lock himself 
or ather prisoners in cells. In each in 
stance, he has been pul in the “hele” 
aid in each case he hag nonoco-optrated 
by gamg limp. The first time uni thia 
happened, he was dragued by handenits 
whith fulochie wrists badly. Thonmsan 
has been pubished fer similar reasons. 
Out of six muntis in jail awaiting trial, 
Egan served a total of 40 days ia the 


“hole” as punishment for Une numeroud 
orders be has refused io obey. The 
“hole ig a notariuus blovk of cols tir 
derneath the cow barn of the prison 
farm. Seopare fkont the cattle overhead 
leaks Inte tle eels; prisoners are forced 
to wear flosier clolies; there are noe 
bunks or beriches, and ore waist sit of 
stand on taht convrete; imattresses are 
pravided only at t) pin and are taken 
away af 7 ant noe tobacva or reading 
matter is allowed (except for a bible, 
which a proyressive pastar suugests far 
sitting on). 

Bath men have refused to drag thalr 
ratltresses out of their cells in tie marti 
ing, atd have been hosed dowh and 
Hiven wore “hole Time as further pun 
ishuent. 


In court, Thanipsen and Eaman described 
the canditions of the punishmeid tok. 
and requested ab insvestigalian, A Ft 
port fram the assistant fo the Atlorney 
General of British Cohimdia was sib 
sequently submitted ta the magistrate 
denying the Inhumane conditions paintial 
out le the two men. When Kaman afd 
Thempsen tried to va inin the matter 
farther, the judge announced the twee 
elosed, and ordered the two to be re 
waved from the courtroom. Nath had te 
be drsgved aut uader pretest, 

The determination and nerneinlent re 
sistance af the iwo men is beginning to 
have its eect. Inmates and guards alive 
clearly réalise the pretesis luvelve prite 
ciples and conaciance. They are beglar 
ning 16 think and question, Leng discas- 
siung have taken place of prison refarn, 
peace, unjust laws, secial change, and 
individual responsibility. Hespect far the 
two is beginning te huikl up in anime in- 
stances. 

Hut the mayvisiratag and judges renivin 
unmoved. Haman was sentenced to an ae 
ditional 10 months fer contempt of court 
for repeatedly refusing io stand in the 
caurbradima > dirst one yaauth, theu bares 
imanths, and then sin raanths. Bath men 
ulill face very Heavy prisun senlences, 
Eanian iv continuing his symaboli¢ acts 
of resisianis ig the prison s¥éieni and 
is sill being puntshal. Ne was recenthy. 
muved from Gakeallg Priauy Parma ie the 
British Columbian Penitentiary, where, 1} 
lias recently heen delarminad, be cun re- 
ceive Ne visits, and op mall. 

A Sanpmalen ie slarting in Vancouver 
and Taranty ta try ta at Jeast Iberalise 
the lawe conperning sanrijdans, and to 
protest againsl the vicinus anntedeas be- 
ing Banded oul. People arg ‘rped ta 
write to Guy Pisreau, Minister af Jie 
tiem, and Tosiniy Deuglas, leader af the 
gGuinlist New Drunncratic Taerty, touge 
af Commons, Ottaws, Gatatie. helters 
eauht alsa be sent te the walter of thet 
He Benientiany, New Westmapster, HE 


ee 
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A CND SURVEY by Pat Arrowsmith 


4. LAMBETH—a new group 


Four years avo lLhere was a CND proup 
in Lanibeth, then it fizzled out. There 
wak also a YCND group which also broke 
up, after going through an anarchist 
phase. ‘Two years ago, after the 1963 
Atdermaston march, a new Lambeth 
vroup was formed. At first it consisted 
of only a few people willing to work 
hard. By Jast summer it had fifty mem- 
bers. 

The new proup was very efficiently 
launched by a marricd couple who live 
in the area, Mr and Mrs Rouse. With 
the help of some friends, they contacted 
CND head office and told them what 
they were going to do, got in touch 
with the previous group's secretary and 
obtained the old mailing list. They can- 
vussed the former members with only 
partial success. Three thousand duph- 
cated Jeaflets were distributed in the 
area, but even this did not prove very 
profitable. They kept voing, however, 
and eventually, with the help of head 
office, who sent them names and addres- 
ses of interested people in the area, 
they suceeeded in’ making their new 
Rroup worthwhile. 

The ten founder members brought seme 


Christian Bay 


friends in. In turn, the new members 
brought their friends. Poster parades, 
leafleting Ur Strangelove and selling 
Sanity in the streets also helped to in- 
crease membership. A film show-cum. 
meeting attracted thirty to forty people 
and brought in a few more new_re- 
cruits. About half-a-dozen former YCND 
members also joined. More names and 
addresses were collected on the 1964 
aster march. One way in which new 
members were not recruited was via the 
press. Although the group keeps the 
South London press well informed about 
their activities, so far the local papers 
have ignored them. 

Surprisingly, the Vietnam war has not 
brought many new members recently. 
Recent recruitment has been due more 
to the Jack of any other active radical 
froups in the area. Further, the Lam- 
heth CND group is the only group of its 
kind in a very large area. Most of the 
other South London CND organisations 
have died out and so people from other 
areas have to join the Lambeth group. 
The group has not spent much time cam- 
paigning on issues other than disarma- 
ment. There was a poster parade out- 


Constitional freedoms 


Transeendent Justice. The Meligious 

Dimension of Constitudionalism. Carl J. 
Friedrich. Published for the Ully 
Endowment Research Programme in 
Christianity and Politics. Durham N.C. 
(Duke University Press, $3.50). 


Vriedrich. Published for the — Lilly 
Friedrich, professor at Harvard and at 
Heidelberg, is a man of wide and deep 
learning, who has written a large num- 
ber of distinguished books in more dis- 
eiplines than one would expect any two 
or three men to master. His principal 
contributions have heen to modern gov- 
ernment, history of ideas, legal philoso- 
phy, and general philosophy; his most 
widely known book, on which innumer- 
able students have heen raised, in Ger- 
many as in America is Constitutional 
Government and Democracy; among his 
diverse production are books on Uegel, 
on Kant, on Swiss bureaucracy, on 
Puerto Rico, and one book entitled 
Inevitable Peace. 

Transcendent Justice is really a by-pro. 
duct of yet another of his widely read 
books, The Ufa ag of Lew in Nistort- 
can perspective (1058, re-issued as a 
Thoenlx paperback in 1963), which pre- 
sents an excellent brief (229 pp.) intro- 
duction to the subject, covering all major 
legal philosophers in the West from 
Plato to Hans Kelsen. 

The present work is briefer still, cover- 
ing the subjects of medieval, protestant, 
and “delist and theist” constitutlonalism 
in 91 pages. Inevitably, no space is left 
for really grappling with the thornier 
issues, or for defining key terms with 
precision. “The prime function of a 
constitutional political order,” we are 
told, “has been and is being accomp- 
lished by means of a system of regular- 
jsad restraints imposed upon those who 
exercise political power." This is as 
nee as Friedrich comes towards a defi- 
nition, 

This would at first acem to make all 
political systema constitutional, for sys- 
tema of regularised restraints, the meat 
of soclology, are ay eE Bryer But no: 
the restraints must have a purpose, 
which alternately is stated as “tn pro- 
tect the self In its dignity and worth” 
and as “that of defining and maintain- 
ing human rights.” I like this Jast for- 
mulation, put it le a Jess orthodox ane 
than the author lets on. ‘Most theorists 
would emphasise as paramount the task 
of securing stability in politieal and legal 
development, with orderly succession of 
regimes. 

Least satisfactory, in my opinion, is the 
handling of “the rellginus dimension.” 
Friedrich seems to have fallen for the 
temptation of theing generous to the 
sponsors of the Duke University Jectures 
on which the book 18 based; how else ex- 


plain his tendency to use “ transcenden- 
tal,” “religious,” and “ Christian” (not 
even Judeo-Christian!) almost as sy- 
nonyms! And he concludes on a note 
suggesting doubt that war can he abol- 
ished if “the transcendent ground for 
the justice in freedom is denied.” Trans- 
lated to modern cold war terms | sup- 
pose the lesson to be drawn ts that the 
Communists, being athelsts, are conse- 
quently Jess reliable peace-keepers than 
are we Christians of the ‘ Free World.” 
As a last chapter is added a reprint of 
Friedrich’s 1963 Presidential Address to 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, entitled “Rights, Liberties, Free- 
doms: The Humanist Core of Consti- 
tutionallam,” This paper reads like a 
high-powered and high-minded sermon 
on the importance of protecting by way 
of a constitution the rights of all minori- 
ties; it includes an interesting distinction 
hetween freedoms of independence 
(national self-determination), of partiel- 
pation (voting, ete), and of creation 
(freedoms from fear and want), 
Friedrich firmly and rightly stresses that 
in our time this last category of free- 
doms is no Jess important than the other 
two. [ would argue that liberation from 
fear and want is more important than 
any other freedoms, and indeed the 
prime objective of any government worth 
obedience and loyalty. 

What is missing in Friedrich's «discus- 
sion of priorities amony freedoms is 
reference to modern knowledge of man's 
needs. It is in thig area, T believe, that 
we must seek a more viable basis for 
settling priority issues: the more es- 
sential for human lives according to de- 
velopmental needs, the higher priority 
the corresponding right should be given 
hy courts and governments, if we helieve 
in the state only as an instrument to 
serve human welfare and freedom on the 
nremises that all lives are equally sacred 
and equally entitled not to he stymied 
needlessly. 

Thia is in my view the essential human- 
ist dimension af modern constitutional- 
ism, which ia more appropriate for our 
secular age than Friedrich's transeenden- 
tal Christian dimension. Yet it is clear 
that historically the one rests on the 
other, and that we should all be grateful 
to Friedrich far yet another erudite 
hook which reports with intelligence and 
wisdom on a variety of philosophers’ 
views through the centuries on this 
basic problem, which nobody as yet has 
satinfactorily resolved, Perhaps we 
should now look to advanees in our 
knowledge of human nature as a chief 
condition for further progress 


Shriatian Bay lectures at the Institute of 
Human Problems, Stanford University, 
Califarnta. 


side a local fascist bookshop but the 
“miunority report’’ was never scriously 
debated. Some of the group are in the 
Labour Party and, at election time, held 
a poster parade in support of the local 
normunilateralist Labour candidate, on 
the grounds that Labour’s foreign policy 
was preferable to the Tories’. They were 
careful not to advertise themselves as 
CND supporters in case their support 
for the evandidale put other people olf. 
Althouvh several founder members of 
the group were Communists, there have 
been no political breaks in the group. 
What differences there have been have 
led to lively debates which help to hold 
the group together rather than tear it 
apart. 


The sympathy and encouragement re- 
ceived from London region CND has also 
helped, The members of the group have 
been able to feel that Lambeth CND 
was an integral part of a wider move- 
ment. Mrs Rouse is now a member of 
London Region Executive and, although 
the group cannot send donations to head 
office, delegates go to national and re- 
gional conferences. 


The Rouse’s home is the focus of Lam- 
beth CNP activity; it is very important, 
Mrs Rouse says, to make people “ feel 
they are wanted.” They do this in Lam- 
beth by being as friendly and welcoming 
as possible to all new or potential mem- 
bers. Meetings are not over-formal, and 
people are apt to stay on after business 
just to talk or go for a pint. As it is a 
fairly young group, people often meet 
each other socially at parties. This 
friendly atmosphere helps to keep the 
group together. 


But with all the informality, the group 
is efficiently organised now and has an 
effective structure. A committee of 
seven, elected at an AGM, meets, fort- 
nightly. Meetings are not rigidly con- 
fined to official committee members. 
Usually one or two new people are 
present, who can join in discussion but 
not vote. In addition there are fort- 
nightly general supparter’s meetings, as 
a rule attended by 25 to 30 people, at 
which practical plans are discussed and 
decided an, following recommendations 
from the committee. A monthly circular, 
written in a chatty way by Mr Rouse, 
goes out each month - or more often 
if a matter of urgency arises. There are 
100 on the mailing list, but no formal 
system of membership. People are sup- 
posed to pay 23 6d x month, but this is 
flexible, and apparently only about 75% 
of the “members” do in fact make a 
regular contribution. 


Mrs Rouse is in favour of spreading the 
froup’s work load, She and her husband 
(the present secretary) send out the 
circulars, which are duplicated by the 
erstwhile secretary, frank Compton. All 
seven committee members, she assured 
me, work hard; and other people under- 
take different Jobs - for instance a 
couple of non-committee members are 
the group's delegates to Streatham CND 
meetings; a separate committee has been 
fet up to organise jumble sales; and 
someone else is planning a folk song 
evening. Mrs Rouse is busy urging mem. 
bers of the group in general (and they 
include a number of amateur artists) 
to produce something for the forthcom- 
ing Christmas Fair. The one point where 
the division of labour seems to break 
down ig over money collection. At the 
moment the treasurer undertakes this 
single handed, which means they do not 
ralse as much money as they might. 
They are therefore planning in the near 
future to break down this joh and de- 
volve some of the work on to a wider 
group, 


Lambeth CND does not believe in keep- 
ing the same officials too long. Mrs 
Rouse, the original secretary, is no 
longer even on the cammittee. Secre- 
taries and committee memhers change 
quite frequently, this prevents the group 
assifying, and gets fresh people involved. 
The only snag is that, although there 
is no difficulty in finding new committee 
members, it is hard to know how to 
keep out-going members sufficiently busy 


Aas their interest in the group does not 
flag, 


Lately the war in Vietnam has absorbed 
a fair amount of the group’s enerby. 
Ahout 10 members took part in the 
lobby of Parliament, and half-a-dozen 
more went to the subsequent rally. THe 
group makes a point of mustering abo 

16 people to join in all the weekend 
demonstrations in central London against 
the war. In their own area they suc 
ceeded in collecting 900 signatures 1! 
the protest petition by using it on 
poster parade and taking it around one 
of the local estates. They may shortly 
be collecting more names for another 
specifically South London petition whic? 
Marcus Lipton (Labour MP for neigh 
bouring Brixton) wants to organise. 


Another useful group activity Is selling 
Sanity. They get rid of 60 copies 4 
month. About 20 copies are sold by three 
members of the group in local factorie 
where they have clerical or executlv? 
jobs. The rest are sold on the streé 
on Saturday mornings or else at grouP 
meetings. 


But at election time the group seem 
to have been singularly ineffective. The’ 
circulated a questionnaire to all We 
local parliamentary candidates, but @!? 
not manage to persuade one of thé 
to fill it in. 


A number of purely social or fund raise 
ing events have also been planned. ’ 
group has held two parties - partly, Mrs 
Rouse explained, just for fun, and pam 
because social functions are useful a9 4 
means of holding the group togethe? 
and maintaining people’s interest. 0. 
bazaar organised Jast March raised £4° 
and now there are plans to arrange 
folk song concert and to go on a Ba 
Nloliday outing, which may or may NY” 
include some peace campaigning incl 
dentally. 


Lambeth CND is a refreshingly lively 
group. It is new, young and evidenly 
retains its initial spark of enthusiast 
No bitter quarrels have divided 
group. No one has argued about i 
Committee of 100 - for no one muel 
in the group holds with civil disabedr 
ence at the moment. Nor have there bec! 
rifts over basic policy: the Commun’, 
members are apparently in favour a 
abolishing all nuclear weapons. ¥P 
Rouse was full of plans for the futuTe- 
thoroughly canvassing everyone on in 
mailing list; exploring the possibility Ne 
holding open-air meetings (though She 
confessed rather sadly that there we 
only one member of the group who wa 
any good at public speaking); haviG 
mare policy discussion at meetings Me 
petting outside speakers along to addrem 
them - an MCF official has agreed 
visit them in the near future. 


But although Lambeth CND is cloatlY 
a success story by present CND stat 


= 


ru 
group does not attempt to do anythiie 
about this before long, it will al! 4. 
sink roots in ior 
survival will probably be joepardise’ 


Mrs Rouse herself sounded a somew) 


difficulty of holding on to supporters (tr 
and invalved. There has, she admitt 
supporters during the two years of 4 
group's existence - many of the orl B ror 


ore 

sacial aetivity.. But this will prover 

tien 
0 

meng 


social events as a means of cemen iy 


ware of coming to rely too much rt5; 
arties, outings, folk song 
vazHars and ‘the like; otherwise 
things will cease to he mere, MM em 


an end and will become enda@ 12 “= 


pelves.-- . 
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India and Pakistan 


Philip Altbach’s article (October 1) was 
(Most informative, but as neutral and in- 
“inclusive as the voice of the peace 
froups hitherto, 


Since the British East India Company 
Sd Muslim Kashinir to the Sikh ruler 
Hilehy Sing, for a handful of rupees, 
iy) years ago, the 77% Muslim majority 
| 4s swifered unparalleled religious and 


Political repression, Sinee then harsh dis- 
“mination has thrown up liberation 
Movements which have been repeatedly 
“ushed. Under Kashmir laws today, 
Muslims who kill their own cows suifer 
om years’ rigorous imprisonment. Land 
{Xes are heavier than in any Indian 
Ustrict; mediaeval taxes on winter fires, 
|*indows, chimneys, professions, cattle 
‘et Wives still persist. Government mon- 
pholies of wheat and other produce help 
" keep the industrous Kashmiris in ab- 
| Het poverty. 
ge Kashmir freedom movement is now 
india’, by most of the LE elena 
alien’ Has poured in eight. divisions o 
“NM troops, and one man in five is now 
Ine occupying and unproductive force. 
i ae leading nuclear physicist, Dr H. 
of habha, has called far the explosion 
, 2h atomic bomb, 


saocide ig not the answer. The only 
pvtton is a free and fair plebiscite, 
wt adequate compensation for a fore 
Jo ttle Gandhian India, 

Ing Rdmunds, 

“ Holland Road, London W.14 


: hone: you will permit me to reply to 
fe full-page Indian propaganda in your 
“She of October 8. 


vaprakash Narayan, being a politician, 

Not afford to say unpopular things. 
mie UKistan never had a case on Kash- 
Der, Vay did India promise to hold a 
Ma pote in the first instance and why 
k Mr Narayan propose ta neutralise 


—- 
~ = 
a § 


yhmir? Surely, neither India nor Mr 
jayan would do any of those things 
Mthe ease of an Indian state 
n egards the Shanti Sena circular, we 
ty kistanis have now got used to listening 
tue dian propaganda mixed with peace 
tion Kashmir is a left-over fram parti- 
ty Which India accepted in principle. 
wh dual riots did not take place even 
iat. the two countries were fighting: 
if there was this danger, why did 
promise to hold a plebiseite tm 


vader when the UN took over? Juna- 
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tte h had exactly the opposite circum- 
iy Nees, and yet India chose to occupy 
op USt as she invaded the other state 
Woe Verabad and occupied it. Where 
Shore the Indian apostles of non-violence 
wePing when the socalled secular and 
pe eeful Indians committed these acts 


it troence and the Indian MUs cheered 
: (i) 


town tt news of their first victories as a 


of violence? 


hwone who knows Indians, also knows 


twit they expect only others to be peace- 


First they told us to Jet the people 
a Kashmir decide. We waited and 
taped in vain. Then they said circum- 
wheces have changed the situation. Now 
Vigne We lose our temper, they cali us 
Mp What a sense of justice! 

vy » ta 
¥" Cafe 


he ‘Khyaber, Little Horton Lane, 
adford 
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poverty and profit 
My (quote Norman Macrae of the 
Nomist (Peace News, Octoher 1) say- 
bun til we are making no real inove 
t end the annual crime of millions dying 
bp teh poverty at a time when a scnsi- 
th, World economic policy eould save 
wenY of them, 
have 


h 


ss. seen Many proposals from 


u 
SERVICE CIVIL 
ig ERNATIONAL - ALGERIA 
Wo Tes an accountant cashier to 
Mon with development project in 
ype tt. Must have knowledge of 
: tig eeting, accounting, adininistra- 
to Erench, and a driving licence. 
Me) ence Dee 1965, one year min. 
iy clitenance, fares and pocket 


{y "ey supplied. 
May tte: LTSO, International Volun- 
Fae Service, 72 Oakley Square, 
pon NWA. 


workers in UN agencies too, explaining 
how the world’s food production system 
could be re-organised to feed everybody, 
how the trading system could be re- 
planned to give more income to the poor 
countries. I am sure that the statistical 


side of the calculations is accurate 
enough, but each proposal seems to ig- 
nore a vital element. That is that the 


organisations for which they propose the 
changes (usually governments and com- 
mercial organisations) are not founded 
in such a way that they can respond to 
the problems of poverty. 

Commercial organisations are almost 
totally constructed on the principle of 
making a profit; how can we expect them 
to counter that principle when they 
trade with poor nations? Their method 
is to obtain raw materials for the lowest 
price possible and sell their products 
for the highest price possible, and until 
firms cease to be primarily interested 
in making a profit, we can not expect 
them to respond significantly to the 
needs of the poor. 

It seems to me that before we can hope 
for a world response to world poverty, 
we must have large organisations that 
are designed to respond to need. There 
are a few of course . Oxfam, the peace 
movements, work camp organisations - 
but they are not common enough and 
they do not form the basis of our econ- 
omy, While our economic system ig 
founded at the individual level, on the 
basis of each seeking his maximum pro- 
fit, we can not expect the total organisa- 
tion to respond in a different way. 

To work for the sort of change needed 
may mean a long haul, but it is more 
dificult still to persuade a commercial 
organisation to act against its whole 
raison d'etre, 

Nevertheless, since these proposals hy 
economists and other experts are so 
frequent and the changes of principle re- 
quired so rarely mentioned, I fear I 
must have missed something. Could one 
of your readers, especially one who has 
made such proposals, explain a path to 
suceess without the change of principle 
I have felt necessary, 

Rarnaby Martin, 

58 Halford Read, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Voluntary service 


Just what is voluntary service overseas 
supposed to do? I always thought that 
the idea was to help other people to 
have a better life. According ta an 
article in Student News, the National 
Union of Students’ paper, it is “A real 
opportunity for utilising your education 
und for gaining a magnificent experi- 
ence..." The article refers to graduate 
service averseas. 

Apart from the rather odd change of em- 
phasis from helping others to helping 
yourself, I, together with many of my 
friends, was very shocked by the example 
quoted: a graduate of Brighton ‘Techni- 
cal College who is“... helping to build 
a new police station in the West Indies ”; 
Barba tos, to be precise. 

Has the world gone quite mad, or per- 
haps Im being a little bit dense, but 
how do's helping to build “a new police 
station” on the. cheap (a thing no 
voluntary service worker in this country 
has ever done) help improve the social 
conditions of Barbados, a place known 
for its chronic poverty? I always thought 
the idea was to try and inerease the 
sum total of human good and not merely 
take off a year’s holiday and to hell with 
the way you pay for it. Are white mer- 
cenaries in the Congo to be in the 
same Class toa? They are there to provide 
a police force. 
Is it not time we established a clear 
definition of what voluntary service, 
especially overseas, is, and what it is 
nol, and aiso of what type of work the 
voluntary worker should consider ethical 
in accepting before the term.“ yaluntary 
service’ just -hecomes associated with 
terms Uke colonialism, Peace Corps 
and CIA as it does at present in parts 
of South America, and eventually stinks 
to high heaven. Surely the voluntary 
worker must be working for the ¢on- 
munity, not for the state machine, 1 
suggest. we haven't much time before 
we make this distinction elear; it takes 
years to bulid trust, a second to destroy 
it. This should be made very clear te 
voluntary service agencies like Graduate 
Service Overseas without delay: 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


‘The Way Ahead’ 

For a long time the peace movement 
has had the ‘* declining numbers/same 
old faces” problem. It has however 
achieved one thing; it has given the 
majority of people an insight into the 
reality of international foreign policy. 
They are also aware that although they 
may have some misyivings about the 
present set-up, nobody has evolved and 
offered any alternatives, Our attitude 
has been anti-war, but not necessarily 
pro-peace. “The need to create a non- 
violent society” is a diffuse phrase which 
is the sum of our pro-peace attitudes; 
the most useful and practical thing to 
emerge from the Comittee of 100’s 
“Way Ahead” conference was the deter- 
mination to state and evolve these at- 
titudes on all subjects crucial to war 
and peace in order to give people an 
option. Intangible and grandiose this may 
appear, but the essence of non-violence 
is that people are given an option. 


Unless our future direct action is backed 
by a public awareness of the direction 
in which we are trying to move society, 
the option we are trying to take up, 
the “quiet assimilation” practised at 
Porton will be the end of the Commit- 
tee’s sort of direct action, It’s the old 
question of symptom and cause. Our 
non-violent direct action must be dyna- 
mie enough to get away from symptoms 
and broad enough to tackle the causes. I 
agree with Miss Arrowsmith, “it's high 
time we faced reality;” but let’s not pack 
up, let’s face reality and its problems 
and try to solve them 

C. Johnson, 

7 Clifton Terrace, 

Wivenhoe, Essex, 


Peace politics 


T agree with H, W. Franklin (October 
1) that. ‘only one thing will make La- 
hour eandidates do in office what they 
appeared so sincere about when seeking 
election, and that is the possible loss of 
their seats,” T suggest, however, that not 
voting for Labour is not “the only form 
of protest left for those who decline to 
be made the cynical victims of double 
talk.’ Far better, also help put up 
candidates who stand for total unilateral 
disarmament, 


Indeed, Mairi Stewart and four other 
Kdinburgh readers (October 15) say: 


“The peace movement’s immediate 
task is that of making its own political 
platform. The time has come for the 
peace movement to formulate a pali- 
tical progranimne, based on a coherent 
philosophy of non-violence, to form an 
efficient political organisation te put 
up its own candidates at elections.” 


This is precisely why the’ Fellowship 
Party was formed. Its members. are 
pledged ta non-violence in national and 
international affairs, Its full political 
programme, which was slowly formulated 
by men and women all pledged to non- 
violence, gives particular - attention - to 
education. 


At the moment we do not have enough 
money to put up many candidates and 
clearly we need a great increase in mem- 
bership if we are to became efficient 
over a wide scale. 
Nevertheless, we have. named: prasper- 
tive parilamentary. candidates for Brom- 
Joy, Swansea East, and. Woolwich West, 
and would welcome Edinburgh support: 
ers who might make possibile the nami- 
nation ef a candidate there. 
Ronald 5. Malione (Prospective Fellow. 
ship Party Candidate; Woolwich West) 
id! Woolacombe Road, London 8.6.8, 


The Wobblies 


Richard Elrman's syrupy and nostalgic 
review of Rebel Volees: an IWW Ag 
thology (Ociaber 8) best would he for 
gotten if it did not contain so many dis 
tortions. The most important ane eon: 
corns the TWW_" comeback." The IWW 
is experiencing a startling resurgence 
of youth; .and certainly. not ameng 
fraternities < that’s all rubbish! : 


Those sti¢kers, that painted slogan on 


a hare wall, are all outward manifesta: 


tions of a growing Nbertarian movement 
of youth, who increasingly align them- 
selves ta Tie Wobblies. ee 


 inany yentites that 
; oo Brie died aor 
‘They may not pay monthly dues, but 
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they are with us nonetheless. To attest 
to this fact one has only briefly to sur 
vey the IWW branches’ activities, The 
Bay Area branches have been working 
with the anti-war movement, but also 
leaileting the unemployed. In Chicago, 
after working in flelds of Michigan last 
year, members opened a new branch 
hall and the Solidarity Bookshop also. 
The bookshop has just released its 50- 
page annotated catalogue of radical 
pamphlets and books in print. 

The Chicago branch’s journal, Rebel 
Worker, goes into its fifth number, and 
a pamphlet series has begun. The second 
pamphlet, a Sabotage Anthology, will 
have a run of 5,000. The New York 
branch is also opening a hall and book- 
shop. 


In Yakima, Washington, in the heart 
of the apple country, a new. Wobhly 
organiser, who for his entire fifty years 
has worked in this area, is having suc 
cess in lining up his fellow-workers. 
vext year Wobblies from all aver the 
country are going up there to pick apples 
and the farmers’ pockets, It’s not neces. 
gary to tell Peace News readers that 
building a revolutionary movement is 4 
long, hard haul; what makes us certain 
of success is that we know where it’s 
at! 

Bernard Marszalek, 

Solidarity Bookshop, 

713 Armitage Avenue, 

Chicago 14, Minsis, 


Fluoride 


All fluoride jong are. identical and the 
effect om the body of water containing 
a given concentration. of fluoride jena 
is the same whether the lons are there 
from natural sources or have been added 
as sodium or caleium: fluoride. 

In some areas the natural fluoride ion 
concentration is as high or higher than 
the concentration to which it is proposed 
ta raise all water supplies. No-one. has 
suiggested that there is any evidence that 
people who live In. areas of high natural. 
Ruoride ion concentration: suffer either 
from mental illness or any of the start. 
ling maladies recounted by dR Bond 
ina letteron October. 1, : 
However, the evidence is quite clear that 
children brought up in. high fluoride 
concentration areas have much better 
teeth than children brought up in low 
concentration areas. 


The source of the public outery againat. 


fluoridation, where it is not. inspired : 


simply by prejudice, seems to he a fail. 
ure to understand the importance of 
toncentration, Many chemicals in Con: 


mon use would be poisonous or harmful - 


if used in preater concentrations than. 
normal (vinegar is.a good exainple). The — 
preuan te of 
rave little relevance. to the. effect. af 
fluoride jong at a concentration af one 
part per million, 
4. A, Bades, 

7 Clarendon Street, Cambridge. 


Factories for Peace 


On Saturday November 18 in Birming 
ham we will be holding 4a day school an 
Factories for Peace and peate action: 
centres. The discussions will be lad by: 
Tom McAlpine and other speakers. « 
Farther details will be available soon... 


The purpose of the school will be i 
bring togethor as many. people as pose: 
ible who ape interested in the formation 
of more of these projecta thraughaut the 
country. : eee 
We feel thal there must be many peaple 
in the peace mavement who have their” 
awn ideas fav cooperative peace projects. 
ihat. are practicable, and wha wanald 
wish to meet liketiinded people with 
whom they could discuas, per s alter: 
wards participating in the project that 
ragst appeals to them. Se aS 
We hope that as ar 
Ings a number af warking & 
he aot up in various patta af the. 
try, and. therefore we ow i 
hear from any af your readers wh 
§ rations for prajects, in order the 
have the opportinity to disc: 
Many As pus : 
fo hear 


would: dike 


sodium filjoride in baik -— 
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Vietnam protests in Britain and America 


the speakers until tM) 


Minnesota: A crowd of 1,500 attended a 
“protest teach-in” organised by — the 
Minnesola Committee to End the War 
in Vietnam at the University of Minneso- 
ta on October 16. This crowd was the 
largest peace gathering in Minnesota 
since before the Second World War. 
Bight speakers from a variety of paci- 
fist, socialist, and liberal viewpoints 
urged opposition to the war. 

On the previous evening 400° people, 
many of them vociferous hecklers, heard 
a series of soaphox speeches hy members 
of the Minnesota Committee in the busy 
movie theatre section of downtown Min- 
neapolis. These two events climaxed a 
week of activity in which the Minnesota 


en 
Witnesses appeal 


Sydney Clayton, who was arrested in 
Grosvenor Square on Sunday, October 
17, during the Committee of 160 public 
assembly, would like to hear from any 
witnesses to his arrest. They should 
contact him as soon as possible at 11 
Red Lane, Appleton, Warrington, Lancs; 
his case comes up on November 5 at 
Bow Street. People who do not know 
Mr Clayton by name may recognise him 
by his police description: ‘That bald 
geezer with glasses.” 


Birmingham teach-in 
on Rhodesia 


A correspondent writes: Birmingham 
University’s teach-in on Rhodesia, held 
on Wednesday, October 13, attracted an 
audience of over 600. The teach-in started 
at 545 pm. At 11 pm more than 400 
people were still there. By 12.30, when 
the teach-in finished, about 100 people 
remained, 


Philip Mason of the Institute for Race 
Relations opened the meeting with a sur- 
vey giving the hackground to recent 
events in. southern, Africa. He was. fol- 
lowed by Major Lewis Hastings, an oc- 


TUNER the: likely ineraiisi gence of 


Athrogiesi ites*inethe eventeof-econ- 
Bune RAT Ate" Although they did not 


anprasiste ihe Mijor's..cight-wifonip- 
id warmoto his 


j oyantepersonalifv — 
Other “speakers imeluded theiewepress- 
ibly YOluble Nelson § nge 
UK representative), a rhetorical Ioan 
ivans, and the calm and convincing 
Colin Legum (Observer commonwealth 
correspondent). 

The Khodesian High Commission re- 
fused to send sneakers (as the African 
nationalist partles, ZANU and ZAPU, 
were appearing) and the organisers had 
diMtculry, in obtaining right-wing speak- 
ers, Thus out of ahout ten speakers only 
two, Major Hastings and Raymond 
Byrne, represented the white Rhodesian 
point of view. 


Nevertheless, the subject was covered 
retty comprehensively and the teach- 
n was well recelved by the atdience. 
This was Birmingham's second teach-in 
(there was one on Vicinam Jast Jily). 
Tt was organised by the Political Con- 
mittee (representing Conservatives, 
Socialists, Liberals, CND and UNSA) 
who hope to organise similar events in 
the future. 


eyeqntria and fla 


Non-violent training 


seminars 


The working group whieh is planning to 
establish an institute for training in non- 
violence is holding its first seminar on 
October 2-80. Discussion will be on 
“action research and the strategy of 
nonevinlent action;” the proposals made 
in the Campaign Caravan Workshops 
conference papers last September; and 
ani assessment of training needs. There 
will also he two hours' reading and an 
hour of silence. Discussions will be 
opened by Fred Blum, Philip Seed and 
George Clark. 

The seminar, which will he limited to 
twelve participants, will be held at Wil. 
liam Penn House. Applications to Fred 
Blum, Flaunden, Hemel Hempstead, 
Nerts. If there are many more applicants 
than places, a further seminar will be 
held for them. 
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Committee leatleted local induction cen- 
tres. 


Arizona: In the heart of Goldwater's 
home state an overfiuw crowd of 750 
packed a University of Arizona auditori- 
um to hear Mulford Sibley and two 
others oppose the war. About a third of 
the crowd were right-wing hecklers, who 
sported such placards as “ Pravda Sup- 
ports You.” 


Grosvenor Square 


Extract from a letter from Anne Vogel: 
Grosvenor Square, Sunday. At a few 
minutes after six a van with loudspeaker 
drove up and was stopped by police cor- 
don which had now formed across zebra 
crossing at north west corner; the van 
was talking and had a CND symbol. Too 
loud to hear what said - cops closed win- 
dows of van and it became more audible 
- propaganda against war, I think. Some- 
body told everyone to sit down and we 
would begin the assembly - about twenty 
or thirty did se, but the rest stood in 
road or on pavement and were gradually 
shepherded eastwards by kindly cops. 


Those sitting were individually warned 
(although we had already been covered 
by a loudspeaker warning from a van 
which had drawn up beside the CND 
one) and carried inte buses and covered 
wagon. I saw one man with bald head 
(see appeal for witnesses - Ed) suddenly 
rushed out from shepherded crowd held 
by arms on both sides by police - he 
looked upset by hurry, which appeared 
unnecessary. Peggy Smith somehow 
materialised on our side of cordon in 
time to get arrested and complained to 
polis that some man had had his head 
banged loudly on the pavement. Other- 
wise our cops seemed quite gentle 

the bus was more like an ambulance 
than a black maria - about a dozen cops 
were in it at first with about nine demon- 
strators, some of whom got talking to 
them, mostly in a friendly way; one of 
them said “there’s no point in your do- 
ing this kind of thing - the war is caused 
by. finance and money, nothing you do 
will make any difference.” Peggy Smith 
congratulated him on his perspicacity; 
like a schoolteacher commending a pupil 
for’ good progress. Some people in the 
crowd (a fascist counter-demonstration) 


.threw things at the police buses - ours 


fot.a hottle which smashed against the 
in front had a window 
broken - but not properly because it was 
Yhade of missile-proof glass. We were 
arrested at about 6.30. 


Manchester 


A correspondent writes: Last Friday, 
October 15, the Manchester University 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
the University Peace in Vietnam Com- 
mittee, supported by the Liberal, Labour, 
Communist, and Socialist societies, or- 
ganised a demonstration for the inter- 
national student protest day against the 
war in Vietnam. 

About 100 students marched from the 
students’ union into and around Man- 
chester city centre, and back to the 
union for a short meeting. The meeting 
was not held in the city centre as we 
would have liked, because there is no 
site available. The march was held up 
for nearly half-an-hour because of the 
arrival in Manchester of the Duke of 
Gloucester, who was visiting an army 
unit in the city. 


The march was a demonstration in sup- 
port of American students protesting 
against the war, in particular the stu- 
dents at Berkeley, We drew particular 
attention to the fact that if American 
students are called up and refuse to 
fight they are subject to five years in 
prison. There are several American 
students at Manchester who are likely to 
be called up soon. 


Aberdeen 


Forbes Browne writes: A very success- 
ful day of demonstrations was held last 
Saturday by Aberdeen YCND and Aber- 
deen Students’ CND, as part of the in- 
ternational protests called by the Berke- 
ley Vietnam Day Committee. 


The activities included a vigil in the 
centre of the town, a march and an 
(illegal) public assembly followed by 
an open forum in the evening. The YCND 
are in direct contact with the Berkeley 
students who initiated the protest and 
this seems to have stimulated enthusi- 
asm. The vigil and march were much 
as usual, calling for an end to the Vict- 
nam war, with about a dozen taking 
part in the former and 60-70 in the 
latter. The public assembly, however, 
was a very significant action. 


The police had not given permission for 
a meeting on a wide expanse of pave- 
ment in the centre of the city, on the 
site of demolished bulidings, but it was 
felt that one could easily be held with- 
out ineonvenience to the public. After 
the march, 70-odd people made their way 
there. Although there were several police 
in the vicinity, no atempt was made to 


Greek Youth leader visits Britain 


G. Zis writes: Last week Mr Christos 
Reklitis, member of the central council 
of the Greek Lambrakis Democratic 
Youth (LDY) visited London to mect 
leaders of youth organisations and rally 
support for the Lambrakis Youth. 

He explained that LDY has become the 
target for attacks from the right-wing 
and from the palace-appointed govern- 
ment of Mr Stefanopoulos. The King 
himself openly expressed his hastility 
to LDY when in the recent Crown Coun. 
cil he demanded an explanation from 
the ousted premier, Mr Papandreou, for 
his not dissolving LDY. 

Mr Reklitis said that the reason for 
this bitter campaign against LDY is 
that his organisation, with 25,000 mem- 
bers, is the largest in Greece. Since its 
ereation in autumn 1064 it has ecam- 
paigned against illiteracy by opening 
250 librarics all over Greece. It has heen 
in the forefront in supporting the ‘le- 
mands of the working youth. It has 
built bridges and schools and, since the 


ee 


Peace forums 


The Consultative Committee of Peace 
Organisations (CCPQ) has agreed to 
arrange monthly discussion groups in 
London, These will be forums where both 
the representatives of the peace organi- 
sations serving on the CCPO and the 
membership and supporters of those or- 
ganisations can join together and dis- 
cuss. The forums will be open to any- 
one interested in peacemaking in its wid- 
est aspects. The first meeting will be 
held on Monday, November 1, at 7.30 
pm at 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1. 


political crisis broke out, members of 
the LDY have been the nucleus of every 
mobilisation against the constitutional 
violations by the King and his clique. 
Yor these reasons, Mr Neklitis continued, 
the right wing, the King and their pup- 
pet government have prepared plans for 
the dissolution of LDY. 

This attack against the youth movement 
must he seen within the general political 
situation in Greece. The palace does not 
want electians now. By dissolving LDY, 
the inspiration of every democrat in 
Greece, they hope to restore the at- 
mosphere of terror that existed when 
Karamanlis was in power. Then they 
can organise a new electoral coup d’' 
etat like that in 1961. The attack against 
LDY is an attack against fundamental 
tlemocratic rights. A dissolution of LDY 
will open the read towards establishing 
a fascist regime in Greece. 

Already, Mr Reklitis pointed out, the 
grounds for the dissolution of LDY are 
being prepared. LDY offices are blown 
up. its members are being arrested, wild 
allegations are being made against them; 
a few weeks ago the LDY president, Mr 
M. ‘Theodovakis MP, was heaten up by 
thugs, and last week the Publie Prosecu- 
tor of Trikalla was removed from his post 
for denying right-wing allegations that 
LDY “terrorises” the countryside. 
Concluding, Mr Reklilis urgently ap. 
pealed to all young people in Britain to 
combine with the Greek youth to prevent 
the dissolution af LDY. Protest meetings, 
cables amd letters to the Greek premier, 
rallying the support of peace and stu- 
dents’ organisations, are ways of action 
that will greatly help LOY and canse- 
quently democracy in Greece. 


interfere with 


. : 0 
assembly was drawing to a elose. TY 


Bai 
constables then approached and ask | 


us to disperse as we were breaking ! 
law, not only by being there but by usii7) 
a loud-hailer. We complied wilh ®) 
request, as they were only concern?’| 
with enforcing the chief constable’s * 
cision, but decided to go and make, 
formal protest at the police he® 
quarters. r 
Our reasons for this were (a) that 1 
only legal place for public meetings © 
the market stance, a space well 4 i 
from the city centre and hidden from ©) 
but a few who park their cars ther 
and (b) that despite a crowd i 
or 90 attending the assembly, only ae 
half the total width of the pavemt! 
area - some 20 yards - was taken " 
creating only a technical obstructio® | 


Thus it was that some 40 people, incl 
ing students, anarchists, YCND-ers ©. 
Young Socialists, marched into the Lom, 
Walk police headquarters and deman© 
to see the chief constable. The police ¥¢; 
quite taken aback, then they attemP. 
to order most of the people outs 
whereupon a sit-in took place. They 
fused point-blank to receive even a 
ten, individual protests, but a comp 
mise was reached when _representall: 
of the YCND, Students’ CND and ,. 
were allowed to state our case to! 
chief inspector. 


In spite of reasoned argument, which 
least calmed the tense atmosphefr® ., 
sulting from the sit-in, the inspe&.) 
remained quite adamant as to the |@", 


position, but suggested that we may 


i 


written protest, formally, to the ©". 
constable. What will come of this 
don’t know, but by our action - if 
first real act of civil disobedienc? 

the peace movement in Aberdeen - , 
put across our ideas on Vietnam “| 
considerable number of the gene 
public and asserted our right to 52% 
in a place where we can be heard. "+ 
an interesting inversion of the Bers i 
situation that Aberdeen YCND shot, 
from protesting about the Victnam ' (fl 
go on to demand the right of effec’ 


free speech. “ 
News.in brief 


North Westettegion CND_are, to nave 
special extended regional counell 3%) 
ing on Saturday;October.23y-to Coney 
the position of CND after the 14%y 
Party's-"TBlackpoal._ conference. iui 
meeting will be held at Friends Mee 
House, Manchester. 4 


An Islington Fablan Seciety has be 
formed to provide a centre and oe 
for socialists to discuss the prob} 
of Islington. Two study groups | ip 
operating, one on housing, the othet of 
race relations. Some of the member fi 
the new group are co-operating “gl 
Fabian Society national study on 
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social agencies. An open meeting aij 
be held on October 29, 8 pm, al,"y 
Upper Street, NI, in the South Wee of 
lington Labour Party rooms. The sp 
will he Paul Foot. . 


a 
Manchester University Nuclear Dis"! 
ament Society are running a teach aif 
Vietnam on Thursday, October 21, U4 
2.30 until midnight, at the Manch* 
University Students’ Union. at 
A series of six weekly program) 
Enquiry into Humanism, began OM ga 
Home Service on Saturday, October i 
10.30 am. During the series, lee) 
humanists will be interviewed by 
neth Harris. BL 
The Reith Lectures for 1965 bel ga. 
November 7 on the BBC Home S@ipaiil: 
at 10.10 pm. Entitled A Wortd ol of : 


ples, the series of lectures will dea 
racism, patterns of race relatiot’ ; 
temporary racial moods, economic i! 
ings, political meetings and AD 
righlg and values. The lecturer, i ya 
Robert Gardiner, the Ghanaian wa a 
* ta 7 


appointed officer-in-charge of , 
operation in the Congo in 1962. ‘athe B 
The Wampstead non-aligned Vides 


Group has Jaunched an appeal i" 
Vietnam Aid Fund. The aim is to ctl 
money for “impartial aid to Voge 
of the war in Vietnam.” Anyont @ 
wishes to support the group snow 4 
tact Sheena Clift, 76 Fairhazel G8U0 4 
NwW6. 


Gublianes hy peace Mews ge is Es | 
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Jericho - by Eat Arrowsmith 


Mev TC HOw. wien U 148) CoMe erst Nov 1, will be published 
during the first week in November by the Urcssct fress3; price - 
al oz is ° 


‘Jericho is novel about the nucleur disaruawent inovement. lt 
ig the story of roup of peop ho conduct 4 campaign at an atomic 


weapons plant, 1ere they nd weeks on end urging the workers to 
guit their Jobe, Their succe nd failures, their interpersonal 
relations and conflict re described. It is also the story of 
one or two workers in the plant and the cffect the cumpalgners have 
on them. The book endg with big demonstration at the plant. 

While the story is fistion, it does reflect wany of the experiences 
Pat Arrowsmith herself has nad when organising siuilur campaigns in 
recent years. 


She wrote the novel while serving a six month sentence lust year 
in Holloway prison after orsanising direct action at Ruislip US air 
base at Baster 1964. ‘The prison authorities supplied her with the 
necessary notebooks, and she wrote portion of the book each day, 
ifter breakfast inde Lepwrenc hs 


In the past Fat arrowsmith helped to initiate a campaign to 
persuide people to refuse to pay that portion of their income tax 
proportionute to government defence expenditure. She now intends 
hers ¢l1f to withold the relevant portion of tnx. dedurtable fycom’ the 
Yrofits of thc hook, 

Pat Arro’ smith was full-time organiser in the peuee movement 
from 1958 till her release from Holloway lust wiater. Now she 
is working for ‘peace News’, he has been in prison for peace 
activities six times. 


FOR FPURTHaR INFORMATION — contist Fat Arrowamith ati- 


Sa oN RE RR 


150 Lordship Rd. 
London; sic. 
sltAmford Hill 5195 


Please use order form overleaf 


ORDER es 
to HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP from eoeerescesveseeveeeneneeeoeeneeeeeeene 
5 Caledonian Road ecvoverereresereenseesevreveveosenseeeverse 
Kings Cross London N.1 eeoevesevueneeseeseeoeeeevesesevenaeeeeese 


GOCE fierrecelerere cisieisielececovers @ielscerecaveianay acs) 


Please supply 


ese. copies "Jericho! by Pat Arrowsmith 


© 2158 each (postage 10d) 


Please send other books as below ny 


I enclose/please charge my account £ : 8 a fildj 


